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ABSTRACT . 

/' Similarities and differences between Erik H. 

^rikson»s and Jean Piaget •s tl^eories concerning social development 
•aiitcl the process of identification ate explored in this* report. The 
f^^rst partjfOf the report is a synthesis of Erikson^'s concept of the 
devielopmenta^l processes of personal growth and societal djsvelopment. 
The second p^rt integral^ ^Piaget*«s theory of aff edtive , development 
knd EriksonIs_theory of cl^ldhood psyckospcial developmetit . TH^ third 
part compares major theories of identity forma tipn, including: (1) V 
the psychoanalytic conceptions of ego, self, and identity,^ (2) ijhe 
theories of identrity formation advanced by/B. F.'Skiniier, Carl 
Rogers, and George^ H. Head, and (S) the different conceptions of the 
'relationship between self and society in these theories of identity. ^ 
A reformulation of the, concept of identity is suggested.. (BRT) 
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Abstract / t 



An Analysis of Erikson's and Piaget;'s Theories of Hviman Growth 

I^s "basic research in education," this report focuses on the 

emotional or personal development of the child. In the wake of . 

Sputnik, this side of education was neglected and, only now begins 

to receive th\ 'attention , it deserves. Two giants in psychology 

speak to this side of e*ducation, Erik H. Erikson and Jean Piaget. 

, » *■ 
While educators have pai4 great attention to Piaget' s work on 

) 

cognitive development, they ^ave passed over ideas of both Piaget 
and Erikson on affective development.- ' 

In response, this report provides a theoretic^ basis for 
developing educational programs that consider both the personal 
and cognitive dimensions of educatj.on. » ' " 

Part I ib (to my knowledge) the first attempt to synthesize 
"Erik^on's whole theory of developmejit . It is only a beginning and 
invites further analysis. Part II, I believe, is the first inte- 
gra-tion of Piaget' s and Erikson' s stages of childhood growth, which 
results in both being strengthened despite their fundamentally 
different starting points. Part I^ compares major theories of 
i^iqlentity formation as the ^ritical task of adolesence and suggests 
a reformulation of how identity emerges from the individual's 
relation to his social wopld. } 
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, Preface 

This repo^ is an outgrowtl^^ a graduate seminar on the 
sociolo5y o^ education which I taught at Princeton University. 
•Seminar members chose as their special project the relation * 
bet^eQn social institutions (school being one) and personal growth. 
This led to a close reading of Erik Erikson's theory of psycho- 
social development with sm emphasis on the social side of his 
writings. • From this beginning, other parts of the research 
developed. am particularly indebted to two members of the 
seminar, Michael Stall and Val aurris, f or ^ttieir contributions. 
As my research assistant, Val Burris was responsible for the 
second and third parts of this report. Another research 
assistant, Paul Stepansky, did valuable work on other aspects 
of the research. Finally, I eun grateful to Professors Robert 
•Tucker and Bruce Mazlish for their support and good ide&s. 
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The Thought of Erik Erikson; A Develo-^ental Theory o£ Society 

« '* 

.Erik H. Erikson has earned wide. respect for his original theory 
of hu.T.an grovth and for the warm intelligence of his writing. Ilis- 
•torians, sociologists, educators and clinicians draw ^|bn his ^Ffork 
to und "^rst^d the developn^ent of the personality, especially after 
infancy, ^though appreciated fot^extehding beyond the first few 
years Freud's theory of personality development, Erikson' s contri- 
bution towards ,under standing how the individual and society relate 
to one another has received little notice. Moreover, his ideas 
come, in pieces^ so that the social theory of Erikson eludes most 
readers. This essay attempts to bring 2rik3on' s concepts together 
in a developmental theory of society, a theory which shows how 
the character of social institutions is rooted in man's epigenetic 
nature. Thus Erikson' s familiar ''psychosocial theory of develop- 
ment" rests in a larger frame. It provp.des a framework for analyz- 
ihg jOie^^^*:fains beb^/een individuals and the structure of society in n 

, which they find thepselves. * ^ 

» • # . 

The character of Erikson' s work stems from two, interrQla:ted 

sources: his emphasis on conscious, ego development instead of the 

I 

unconscious interaction between the superego and the, id, and his 
"Eight Ages of Man" from birth to death. Unlike some other ego 
psychologists, Erikson roots his theory i;;i Freud. He worked out in 
detail, "Uartmann's concept of aurtonomous ego development of 

.anxiety" (Erikson 1959b:14). .This he' cal^^d the psychosocial, 
theory of development. a. 

Although Erikson' s work is much mor^ psychological than social, 

^his conceptual framework invites one to make links between the 
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individual (both as a child and later as an adult) and major social 
institutions. His clinicAl studies of Indians, veterans, world - 
leaders and contemporary ybuth fcarefully consider the social and 
cultural context of personal experience. In a sense, this paper 

'will assume the opposite style," formalizing the psycho social 
character of human lifl^hile omitting in its short^spari the rich 
clinical detail which Erikson so- ably provides.. ^ 

It is simplest to prqceeddf rom'* the familiar to the less 
familiar by starting with Erikson* s ^eight ages of man. 3^ss 
understood is how Erikson arrived *at thesd stages by deriving 
them from stages of physioloefica^ development. From there the 
4ssay shall arg^e that the eight stages cannot be understood out- 
side of the social institutions which originate from them, influ- 
ence them and depend upon them for sustenance. Within th^ limita- 

■ tions of thLs paper, we shalll^ve to assume an epigeneti'p theory ^ 
of physiological ma,turation, as do Fread and Erikson. Whether this 
confounds or illuminates the theory will depend -on the reader^ 



f 



The Eight Ages of Man . » ^ ^ 

Erikson presents human /growth a3 **confX Lets, inner and outer. 



\ 



which the vital personality weathers, re-emerging from each crisis 
with an increased sense of innei; \inity, with an increase of good 
judgment, and an increase ih the capacity, 'to do well' according to 
his own- standards and to th^ standards ol those who are significant 
to him" (Erikson 1968a: 92). Fronj this short statement eperge two 
important themes. First, Erifeson'a is a conflict theory, more in 
the*'s^yle of Lewis Coser than ReO-f Dahrendorf. Th^t is, i^ntemal 



conflicts provide the force to pusla. the individual to greater strength, 
and integration." Second, the passage defines th^ healthy,, normal 
personality. This- is one of Erikson's great contributions. In • 
contrast to many psychoanalytic writers Uho onl/y define pathological 
man, Erikson's ideas center on healthy man. At the same time, this 
emphasis/Wthersr some readers of Erikson. Hi6 najor early writings 
exude [such a harmony and faith in the good capacities of man that 
his i^eas seW inapplicable to troubled peop/le in a troubled society.. 

' - ' : • " / ^ 

However, this tone is not a necessary part ^f Erikson's concepts. 
As David Rapaport reminds us fEr^ksoi) 1959b: l-K) , tlfte^^^utcoTre of 
each stage of development is ^|g*^alance bet 
pathological extremes by which Erikson frames )the border^, 
normal case, it is a tipped balance wherein- ego strength ^utw< 
weakness, leaving an^active tension in the healthy person (Erfkson 
1964:139). These pairs of strengtths and \^eaknessesj)rovide the 
agenda for the developmental crises v/hicl-: make up. the eight ages 
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of main. 



Basic Trust vs. Mistrust 

fiutonomy vs. Shame and Doubt. 

Initiative vs. Guilt 

Industry vs. Inferiority 

Identity vs. Identify Diffusion 
^ (Role Confusion 

Intimacy vs. Isolation 

Generativity vs. Stagnation 

^ (Self-Ahsorbtion), 



figo Integrity vs. Despair 
These stages reflect Erikson's emphasis^ on the process of development. 
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rather than substance. The qualifies emerging from each state are 
active force? in a person by wrfich hefshapes the specific content. of 

•/ * \ r 

his life. Moreover, the' empj/asis in Erik^ewfi on. these psychosocial 

/• . ^ 

crj.ses is a concern for heightened process. ^ ^ 

/ For Erikson, crisis 'does not mean an emergajijcy. "Crxsxs xs 
used here in a developmental sense' to conAote not^ thxeat of 
catastrophe, but a turning point, a crucial period of increased 
vulnerability and heightened potential^ egid theri^ the ontogenetic 
source of ge'nerational strength and maladjustment" (Erikson 1968a: 
96). Thus each of these qualities has a time of gradual ascendance, 
* a crisis when i^t is most promifnent, a metamorphosis emerging from 
the resolution (a i^esolution prepared by previous ±ages) ^ and ^ub- 
sequent re-integratibns -into each later stages (Erikson 1964:140-lj 
1968a: 93-r5) . Tp^ie need for subsequent re-integration means that a 
!l person doe^ not gain or lose a particular e^o strength once for* all 
time. Rather, each stage challenges to new grtiwth what ego strengths 
have been acquired and provides an opportunity to overcome past 
wecOcnesses cind defenses. 

In his theory, Erikson is also stating that each stage and its 
reafblution must pricede those which follow. Autonomy has little 
chance of developing if some measure of basic trust has not been 
established, and^ the ability of taJcing initiative without doubt -and 
quilt rests in turn on some degree of trust and autonomy. 

This sequence is based on the idea of epigenesiSy perhaps the 
most misunderstood foundation of Erikson*^ theory. Taken in its' . 
original^ . strong meaning, epigenesis refers to a biological theory 



that an embryo develops from the success^^ diff eresyti^tion of an 
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originally undifferentiated structure. Thus epigenesis means both a 
sequbnee of stages and a gradual "progression through time of a 
differentiati.on of par"te" (Erikson 1958a:93) . Many readers. of 
Erikson regard his stages as vagxiely-conceived, intuitJLvely sensible 
observations by, a wise clinician. Tbis impression comes from the 
deceptive grace of Erikso^i's writing, but there is little doubt 
that he takes his epigenetic principle seriously cind not metaphor- 
ically. He explains this principle, as meaning that "anything has 
a ground plan, and that out of this ground plan the parts arise,' 
each part having its time of special ascendancy, until all parts 
have cLirisen to form a functioning wl^oJ.e" {1368a;92). In the 
passage that follows, his-^airgtunent becomes more explicit, 

.^.the healthy child, given a reasonable amount of 
I proper guidance, can be trusted to obey inner laws of ^ 

development , laws which create a succession of potenr- 
tialities for significant interaction with those 
persons who tend and respond to hin and those insti- 
tutions which are ready for him. While such inter- 
action vciries from culture to culture, it myst remain 
within the proper rate and the proper sequence which 
governs ai;. epigenesis . Personality, therefore, can 
be said to develop according to steps predetermined ^ 
in the human ^organism' s readiness to be driven toward, 
to be aware of, and to interacts with a widening radius 
of significant individuals and institutions ... (emphasis 
added) (lQ68a:93) 

The epigenetic principle, tl^eroforc, underlies Erikson' s con- 

cept of the healthy adult personality. He adopts Marie Jahoda's 

I 

definition of the latter as one who^,"T.asters l^is environment, 
shows ^ certain unity of personality and is ajble to perceive the 
world and. himself correctly" (1969a:92). In his writings, Eriijfson 
regards the child as initially lacking these adult qualities but . 
as gaining ^;):h em through mastering successive crises. 



. An epigenetic^ theory must be grounded in physiological growth, 
and^ Ci. iAo.jn relates his'thoory to Freud's psych03exual insights by 
emphajizing their cpigenetic quality (1963b: Chapter 2). Thus he 
emphasizes the physiological and therefore genetic developments of 

y • • " . . - 

the ••-raanism" which undaflie Freud's theory otf psych'?. It should 
be clear that although this essay bSgan with the ' familiar psycho- 
qoci'al stages, Erikson begins with the development and dj-f f erentia- 
tiori of organs, axgues ( following Freud) their interrelationship with 
psychosexual changes and then shows how each stage haa a psychosocial 
crisis emerg ing from the ^p^siological crisis of the organ modality. 

"Organ modality" refers to the behavioral styles of different 
organs (receiving, taking, giving, letting go, holding on, making, 
etc.) cJach of which has its time of physical predominance during 
whi^^ the individual learns how to work and control its uae. Li^f^'^ 
thq r r/chosocial crises, -ifach organ has its conflicting modalities . 
Holding on and letting go of the anus L -3 a familiar example. Once 
again, rErikson writes of a "proper rat»j" and "normal sequenc^." 
OnS'e again, each organ has, its time of origin, ,and another time 
•factor ^^etarmines the most critical stage of development. 

We now realize that for Erikson to postulate stages of p;»rGon- 

ality development beyond the early ynars ho had firjt to wojk ^ui" 

their physical foundation. Few seem to realize that Erikson 

stretched our understanding of man's growth by extending psycho- . 
y ' ^ . /" ' • ^ , * ' 

sexual stages beyond puberty. For example, the genital stage in 

s 

young adulthood seems to be closely linked to having (or not having) 
chil^^ren. FT.naAy, the last stage in Erikson' s model is most, 
clearly marked by the age when genital activity wanes. -Notice in 



the- list b^l'ow how closely the psychosocial Gi^ises reflect the 

central issue the person, faces coping with, His physiological 

' - . . ■ i ' ' 



stage of 'develbpn^ient . * 



' ( ERIKSON'"S PgYCHQgOCIAL STAGES AND THEIR EglGENETIC ROOTS 



Stages of Sexual fr> 
' Development 

Oral-sens^pry 
Anal-muscular • 



Stages of Ego Development 
(ps ychosocial crx^^ss) 

Basic trust vs. 
Mistrust* 





Shame and Uoubt 


Phallic-Oedipal 
Locomotor 


Initiative Vs. 
Guilt 


Latency - 


Industp^i^ vs. • 
Inferiority 


P\iberty 


, "identity vs. 
^ ' Identity Diffusion 


Genital-Young 
Adulthood 


Intimacy vs. 
Isolation 


Genital- 
Adulthood ^ 


Generativity vs. 
Stagnatipn 


Post-Genital 


Bgo Integrity vs. 
Despair 



A Developmental Theory of Society . ^.-f ^ * 

' The character of Erikson's psychosocial stages and their rela- 
tion to society cannot, be fully grasped by merely understanding 
their roots in physiological and psychosexual development. Taking 



★This implies that psyd^social crises occur ^t quite fixed ages-, 
In fact, they arise - withtheir prgan modalities, but they may not^ 
be resolved .for some time. Luther, for example, had a long identity, 
crisis. Such prolonging (or acceleration) modifies later stages 
(1964:139ff) . . 
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the culture into account helps some, because- it supplies J:he 
symBols'and the content for ea6h phase in a person's life. Thus 
"basic trust" is a universal problem whi^ all small children must 
confront (and conf ront^again' as adolescents and again as adults)^ 
tut the culture (^fetermines in what a person will place his trust. • 
Of greater importance than culture. to the theory before us, however, 
is the interconnection between stages of. development, and social 
institutions. Each crisis ir^ development is worked out by people 
together, gener^ition after g^eration. From these struggles evolve, 
social institutions/ repositories of the ego strengths collectively' 
gained and thus stable social frames in which developmental crises 
can be successfully resolved.* 

An example of this process can be seen in the anal stage, when 
the crisis is one of autonomy, of holding on and letting go. .One 
begins by recognizing this as a ;^hysiologiGal problem, but it 
immediately becomes a psychological one too. A child begins with, 
epigenetic drivel, far less complete than those of other animals. 
In training the child, the parents and significant others guide 
th^se energy fragments and give them meaning. For example, social 
institutions will greatly influence the proper ratio df letting go 
and holding on which constitutes autonomy in that society, and after 
the crisis has passed, that resolution will generalize itself tq 
other orgfins and other activities tha^ the control of feces - for 
example sexual activity, eating and talking. "The outcome of this 
more variable completion of drive patterns by tradition - glorious 
as it ds in its cooperative achievements and in its inventive 
specializations and refinements - forever ties the individual to. 

^ ^' ' J 0 01 4; ' ' 
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the traditions and to the institutions of his childhood milieu, &nd 
exposes it to tlie - not always logical, and just - autocracy of his 
inner governor, his conscience" (Erikson 1963:97). ^ 

This theory presents an interesting* notion of socialization, 
where the surprising term, "genetically social character of the 
individual" has- real meaning. ' So^cietal norms' are not grafted on to 
the genetically asocial individual. Rather, the society makes ^the 
individual a member" "by influencing the manner in which he solves 
* the tasks posed by each phase of his epigenetic development" 
{Er<ikson 1959:15).' Although grounded in Freud's work, this theory 
departs significantly from him at this point, and a comparison 
between the two needs more, attention than can be ^ven here. 

It is clear that while -the individual develops along predeter- 
mined steps, they are steps of readiness, of potential. As the 
quotation, on pageiT indicates, individuals need social institrutidns 
reaciy for them to mature. Erikson states that "Society .. .tonds to 
be so constituted as to meet and invite this succession of poten- - 
tialities far interaction ^nd attempts to safeguard and to encourage 
the proper rate and .the proper sequence of their unfolding" (1963: 
270). The thfeory postulates an interdependency between three 
levels of process: the somatic, the psychological, and the social. 
AS in Freud, the somatic , and the social lay down the pai^smeters of 
development and, the rules of behavior, while the ego mediates to 
assure a sense of identity, becoming stronger in the process. 
There is little sense here, as there is in Freud, that the social 
opposes the somatic. Rather organs and drives await molding and 
coordination into an socially integrated mature being. 

/■ .3 0015 



. An important concept which ties together some of thes^ develop- 
mental'' stag-ps is^what Erikson calls cogv»'he tiling . In this process, 
the caretaking fiersons who represent society are coordinated tcr the 
developing individual by means- both o*f their inborn responsiveness 
to his nee^s and IjJieir own stage-specific needs, thus forming a 
system of generation and ^regeneration (1959b) - In particular, the 
stages of childhood and adulthood cogwh&el. Nothing so sjirongly \ 
calls out for intimacy as an infant seeking trust , and nothing 
instills a' sense of .genera!tivity so much as -seei^ one-' s offspring 
gain autonomy 3nd initiative. (The undercuri-ont of valuer h?re is 
graati it appQ&rs that the bachelor or " spins ter^" is ckDomed to 
isolation, stagnation and despair. But this assumption is not 
built into the structure of tHe theory. Rather, it reflects 
Erikson's WesteVn, mid-oentury experience). The cogwheeling works 
in both directions; the more trusting a baby becomes, the more love 
^nd delight it expresses, which deepens its intimacy with its care- 
t^ers. Erikson writes Vfchat every parent knows, that the vulner- 
ability of being newly born and the meekness of innocent needs 
have a power all their own to bring whole families to the baby's 
command (1964:114). 

institutions seem to enter this developmental theory of» society 
in two ways, but Erikson only deals with one. He believes that the 
adult manifestations of each crisis resolution are collectively 
organized into such institutions as religion, law or the economy * 
(1963b: 273: 4) . Before elaborating on this argument, let us con- 
sider the second role of institutions, as immediate social contexts 
for ego development. Such institutions as th^ family or the school 

" ■ " .5 0!) 16 
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are often mentioned by Erikso.n as he illustrates his points, but 
they are 'not linked clearly to different phases of development or 
to his main argument. Yet they seem ci^^cial and therefore worth ' 
describing for the various stages. 

AS a rou^ start, we can postulate that^ the crucial institution 
for the first two stages is the family, ' imd that loving, hopeful, 
trusting care is essential for the first^ Stage, In/the second 
stage, firmness enters as a new quality which must be balanced with 
love and acceptance for the, child, -if he is' to gain a sense of 
autonomy without too much shame or gui^jV. In sirikspn, these 
environments have., respectively, a female and a male cast to tham 
(1958:255) . 

Although the family remains an important institution, -"p^ay and 
rela^pns with peers become very important for .the third and fourth 
stages. As soon as school starts, the teacher takes an ac :ive role 
in determining one's sense of industry. Since' Erikson casts this 
fourth stage in terms of being productive, we sense a move away 
from ascribed relations and a move towards adult^ values in the 
society at large. Parsons argues that school introduces universal- 
i^tic values to the child, who before then has been treated as a 
unique individual in his family Mp to that time. This shift from 
ascribed, particular values of home t6;the achieved, universal 
^ values of school is an important ingredient of the fourth crisis. 

During the identity crisis (Stage V) , almost every institvl^ 
tional setting seems important; for one is reformilig and uniting 
all previous elements into a cogent whole. Family, school, the 
self as seen in peers and in adults all pertain to this task. 
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The time of intimacy (Stage VI) seems closely focused on the 
couple. Even though people at this age work aad live m many coVi- 
text|, the coujle; and perhaps^ close friencl^; are the context tha.t 
really matter. In some •societie«' one's femily would also be important 
as one reestablished family ties, not in the role of child' but of 
new adult. ^ ' ^ 

Ironically, .children become the most immediate people concerned 

T 

,with generativity (Stage VII) ; once again the family is the main 
institution but as seen from the parents' point of view. This is 
also the time when one's job takes full shape. The way in which 
work is organized in a society affects a person's sense of generativ- 
ity or stag^tion. The community is a third arena for working out 
the seventh stage of maturity. 

It is difficult to imagine the institu}:ional context for the 



fih^l psychosocial crisis, ego integrity versus despair. This 1* 

\ ' * 

Erikson's weakest stage and needs the most work in all of its 

t 

ramiMcations. The most obvious institutional settings for old 



/ 



people are small dwellings where they live alone or nursing homes, 
both smelling of despair. Perhaps this is why an optimistic author sucV» o.*s . 
tLr.V-Lcn. is silent; for most older people in America there^are few institu- 
tional supports for final integrity,* 

The more distant set of institutions which Erikson discusses 

<i » 

stem from the ego strengths of each stage which in their more 
general form Erikson calls virtues, one for '^ch crisis. 



*1 omit here the negative impact of these social institutions, the 
ways in waich th^ can disconfirm a person or "reject rather than 
inyite his emerging modalities. In future work I hope to show how 
this developmental theory of society deepens our understanding of 
contemporary social pathologies. ^ 
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and he argues that society needs them to -thrive (1963b: 273-4) 



Virtues are the lasting outcone of the "favorable ratios" of 
successfiU/to unsuccessful solutions arrived at during each psycho- 
social stage. They are an' essential link, because they constitute 
the process by which ego strengths can 'be imparted to the- next 
generation. Major institutions in society are their product, 
their permanent expression, the context which will support and 
shape the psychosocial solutions o€ newer generations. They are 
not "external ornaments easily added or omitted according to the 
fancies of esthetic. qr moral s-yle" (1964:135). Erdkson calls them 
"basic virtues" becaus'e without them and theit reemergenpe from 
generation to generation, all other and more changeable systems of 
human values lose their spirit and theil: relevance (1964). 

Erikson, therefore, writes tenatively of Hope, Will, Purpose, 
and Conpetence as the virtues developed in childhood; of Fidelity in 

r 

adolescence; and of Love, Care and Wisdon in adulthood (1954:118-34).* 
Although they seem unrelated,, they depend on each other. Will can- 
not' be trained until hope is secure, nor can love become reciprocal 
until fidelity has proven reliable. Because they form the vital 
link between man's psychosocial development and the social institu- 
tions whic-h shape it, they are a "blaspr int essential strengths 
which evolution has built both with the ground plan of the life 
stages ai^ into that of man's institutions" (1963b: 274). 

Here is a second cogwheel, not iSetween adults and children but 

• ' 

^Like much of his schema, the virtues receive Ixttla elaboration. . 
Erikson has given more attention to fidelity in "Youth" (1962) and 
Youth (1965) . , / 
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between the institutional 3trj||igth& of society which reflect thX ego' 
strengths of previous ^generations and the developing eg6 which loo\s 
to the sofciety for guidance as it g;row§. This,' then, is the most 
iini^jediata connection between the 'basic virtues and the essentials of 
an organized humcin cotrmiunity ; adults are organized (among o^h^ . 
reasons) for the purpose of derivi^ng^ from the collectivity ,and from 
its traditions a fund of reassurances and a set of methods which 
enable them to meet the needs of the next generation in relative 
independence of the vicissitudes of individua^l fate (1964:J-52) • * 
Thus, basic virtues are anchored in three uxflerent systems, the 
epigenesis of individual development, the sequence of generations 

and the growth of the ego. ^ , 

^' f ' . • 

ERtKSQN'S DIMENSIONS OF DEVELOPMENT/VL THEORY OF SOCIETY, 

Supporting ^ 

Stages of Sexual Stages of Ego Development Basic Social 

(psychosocial crises) Virtues Institutions 



/ 



Development 
Oral-Sensory 



Basic trust vs. 
Mistrust 



Hope Religion^ 
(Faith) 



Anal-muscular 

Phstllic-Oedipal 
Latency 



Autonomy vs. 
Shame and Doubt 



Industry vs* 
mf eriority 



Judicious Law 
will (politics) 



Initiative vs. Guilty Purpose 



Compe- 
tence 



Economy 

wb^k technol- 
ogy (Job 
struc?ture) 



Puberty 



Genital-Young 
Adulthood 



Genital- 
Adulthood 



liiontity* vs . 1 
Identity DiffuWon 

Intimacy vs. 
Isolation 



Generativ^ity vs. - 

S tagnat -Lun *\ 



Fidelity Ideology 

(World View) 



Love 



Care 



t'amily 
(Customs of 
Intimacy) 

Education 

(broadly 

conceived) 



Post-Gonital 



Ego Integrity vs. 
Despair 



Wisdom 



Philosophy 
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Like stages of psychosocial developr.ent, each virtue has a time 

of ascendence, a metamorphosis and later reintegrations in subsequent 

. - - ' ■ ( 

stag^: .'"Thus, , hope in infancy already has an element of willfulness 

which, however, cannot be challenged as yet in "the way it must be .. 

When the crisis of will arrives in the play age" (Erikson 1964:141). 

The negative of tjiese virtues is not vice but weakness, produSiog^y 

disorder, dysfunction arid disintegration. iNjis means that the 

basic%irtues are closely related to order, personal and social/ 

and themselves have an orderly sequence. ' 

The healthy personality, however, dcee not emerge merely from 

a succession of physical, mental and psychosexual stages. It must 

be verified at every point by social reality or something is lost. 

The vital' virtues are qualities "arising from the convergence, in 

each life and in each generation, of ^unfolding capacities with 

existing Institutions" (1964:142). The iniportant -question for our 

time is what happens when existing instirutions do nO|t converge with 

the individual unfolding capacities ? 

Erikson 's work is ' important because so much of it concerns 

^cial and personal object relations. Object relations have 

- gained increasing attention among clinicians, and they form a 

vital link between psychia^ and^ sociolog:'. Unlike most theories 

of socialization, the devQlopmental theory o& society outlines the 

interconnections between social and personal object relations. 

One gtage in the Developmental Theory - An Illustration 

Since most of this paper is quite abstract, it may help to 
illustrai^e the relations between different dimensions of the theory 
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and tlieir mechanisTiis. *The stage of- Industry vs. Inferiority serves 

as a good illustiriition while it brings our^ attention to the important 

role which technolpgy plays in development, initially at this fourth 

stage and later in tAe fifth^-and seventh stagea. 

In classical psychoanalytic theory, this fourth stage coincides 

witti- latency . In .contemporary society, it covers the ages of six 

to eleven, the years of elementary school. During latency, 

a child's love for the parent of the opposite sex and rivalry with 

the parent of the same sex lie . dormant. During this period, which 

iolloWs one of extensive play and expajiding iinagination, 

the child learns to reason with a sophistication not possible before. 

In play^ the child becomes ^^ocial and shares with other children. 

Now the child is more ready to watch adults, imitate what they do, 

and attach themselves to adult models. Having acquired mastery 

overi mttch of his body and muscles, the child nbw wants to do some- 

♦ 

thing, to make sonjething, in short, to extend his mastery from his 

own body to the world around him. 

But when they reach school age, children in all 
cultxxres re;ceive some systematic instruction. .. In 
preliterate people much is learned fifom adults who 
become teachers by acclamation rather than by appoint- 
ment, and much is learned from older children, but the 
knowledge gained is related to tho basic skills of ^ 
simple techno logics. . . (-19683:122-3) . 

While children still play and need time to themselves, Erikson 
believes that "they all, sooner or later, become dissatisfied and 
disgruntled without a sense of being able to make things and make 
them well and even perfeptly: it is that I have called the sense of 
industry " (1968a:123). _ ' - 

The society invites this new emphasis. It senses;^ just as the 
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.. individual- child doe^ tn exten4ing hi,s mastery, that the child must 

learn now to become a potential worker and provider. • Every society 
has inSTiitutions which invite this development. "In many nations , 
• today, the schools- rep;re.sent this new ori§ntation, and they also 
' ' einbbdy new values, different ffom those at home. ^As Parsons has 

explained, the schooL treats the new pupil like a little adult. 

X -> . ' 

Teachers measure the' worth of a student by his "achievements," not 
>.by ascribed values like those in the home. The criteria are uni- 
versal, ngt particular to each indivitaaL. Th^ curriculum centers 
around technical competence rather than personal qualities. 

Needless to say, this is an idealized' portrait of how the * 
transition works ./One important task to be done is to analyze 
precisely how realilty differs from this ideal and to consider the 
consequences. For example, technologically inspired ^hievement 
values have probably entered middle-class homes to such a degree 
that many children of industrial nations gai|i their whole sense of * , 
worth from their performance. When there is ascriptive base, no" 
one to say, "I love you because you are my child and for no othei? 
reason," the effect on a generation's identity can be troubled. 
If the child comes out of a family which loved and accepted 
V. , him unconditionally so that he could dream and play without anxiety, 

he now sublimates the drivers which made him dream and play \r> 'T^^rr.-., c\ '^''"C n^iv,-, 
approved goal of producing things. "He develops per severence- and 

4* . . * ■ 

adjusts himself to the inorganic laws of the tool world" (1968a:1241. 
* > His ego now includes tools and his skills with-them. 

The relationship between psychosexual development in this stage 
and the crisis of industry versus inferiority is a complementary 
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rather than a direct one. Unlike previoirs stages, an inn^r upheaval 

'does not lead dirajtiy a new itiastery. Juatency finds strong drives 

• ' *^ 

4ormant, but only as a "lull' before the. storm of puberty" . (1968a :.I26) 

* »- . 

gociety uses this. lull in, sexual development "to develop the tool 
possibilities of body, mind and -thing-world' and postpone further 
progresvp alqjng sexual and sensual lines until they become part of a 

larger area of social r^spc^sibility" (1968a:123). Erikson makes 

^ .- . . ' ^ 

/its social' basis clear :^ ^ 

Since industry involves do-ing things beside and with 
others, a first sense of division of labor and of differ- 
ential iOppoa;iALnity — tllat i3,-a sense of the technolo(^ icc;l 
ethos of a culture — develops, at this time. Therefore, the 
configurations of culture and the manipulations basic to 
the prev^ling technology mi^st reach meaningfully into 
school- life, supportingv in every child a feeli^ig^f convpe- 
tejice — that is, the free exercise o£ dexterity and intel- 
ligence in ^e complet|^on of serious tasks unimpaired by 
an infantile* s?nse of inferior ity. This iS the lasting 
basis^^^^or .cooperative participation in productive adult 
> lira. (l2'6^) - * . , • • 

The danger is a .sense of estrangement, from the tasks the child 

is doing and from himself, a sense of ijareriority , . In describing 

this danger, Eriksop suggests how previous Stages relate to this one. 

* ' ' ■. 

Tjiis may be caused by an insufficient solution- of the 
pr^eding conflict: the child may still want hi s* mommy 
more than knowledge; he may sti,ll prefer to be the baby 
' at home rather than the big child in school; he still 

compares himself with his father, and "bhe comparison ^ 

arouses a sense of gnilt -sts well as a sense of inferiority. 
Family life may not have prep ired him for s^^ol llf^^, or 
sch6ol life may fail to sustain the promises of earlier 
stages in that nothing that he has learned to do well so 
far seems to couifc with his fellows or his teacher (1968a! 
12^). 

When a child finds out that his r^ce or the status of his parents 
decides his. worth rather thain his will to learn, it may deeply 
affect his sense of inferiority. For, as many black children in 
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America -trxve learned, he discovers that the family that loved and 
nurtured him, the parents he respected, acr^ "no good" in the larger 
world. And neij:her^is he. ^\ . ^ ' * 

r^LLlder forms of pathology that may be common incl^ude the 
experience ot going through years of school without ^yer Acquiring 
^•the enjoyment of work and pride in^doing at least one kind of thing 
realty well**' {1968a: 125). Another form — some think the maiaise of 
our time— occurs when a child accepts work as the only criterion of 
worth. Imagination^nd play are sacrificed. He becomes a slave to 
his technology and to those who control it. .s^ 

The outlines ^Qf this stage signify the important advance which^ 
Erikson has made in psychoanalytic theory. His emphasis on the role 
of social institutions and the influences ^of persons outside the 
family (especfally in school) on personality development extends 
developmental theory beyond the primary group. At the same'^time, 
"one senses in this fourth stage that childhood is coming to an end, 
that' this young person is now beginning his adult id'entity. The 
tone of Krikson's discussion about this stage is sober and unchild- . 
like. Significantly, jlhis first step towards a matured identity 
involves t(ppls and one's relation to production. 

Sources of Change in the Developmental Thc?or:' of Society 

Taken in their strongest sense, the writings of Erikson lead to 
' a bio-psychological theory of society. Postulating an epigenetic 
theory of development, Erikson ou1;line^ the basic crises of the 
organism which constitute each stage of d?velopment, the range of 
outcomes of these crises and the value orientations which emerge 



frqm each. Mor^ver, he states that the- '^strength" and "virtue" of" 

each '*stage" are* a prerequisite for cpping with the next stage. 

(Hany of. .these common words hav6 specific meanings.^ He^utlines 

.mode epigenisiS y in wh^ch each. mode. lies dormant, awaiting its time 

of* t^Ans formation when it chan(5fes its' fAohctioh to a corresponding 

r. 



behavior modality ^ 



So far, the theory focuses on the individual, but Erikson also 

• ; I ■ • 

pc^tulates the f^B&d for supporting social institutions and their 



need of human dJLsppsitions to support them. This concept of 

mutuality is Important, when one conside^^§^^£he' causal cha^n. A ' . 

developmental stage, whose form is latent in the organism, brings 

forth a "Strength" y/hose remnant in adult life produces a corres- ' 

ponding "virt\ie" which supports and is reflected in a corresponding 

"social institution," which for another generation provides the 

nurturing context for jsomeone else in that developmental stage. " 

f 



These relations and sequences for each st&ge are otrflined in the 

following'^chart . 

The most significant source of change in this developmental 

theory is culture. The theory does 2>ot specify the content for 

each ego strength or virtue. Nor does it desc?ribo^ the structure 

of those social insi;itutions which embody tHe strengths (and weak- 

k 

iieaacO of pa::?t generations. Hi jr i mI*" ^' , the theory pr^ivido' ^\ 

shell in which to place the changing forms of faith or technology. 

It defin^ the structure of content. Its ^reat advantage is to 

offer a way of thinking about many events and trends in the social ^ 
t 

and cultural life of an era so that one can make connections between 

J* 

particular and general observations. The theory also helps one to 
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' think about iyi^ols and their significance f dr both the xndxvxdual 

• - V . ■ ■ " 

'and society. 

. ' - f. 

Culturi aside ^ sources of change depend on the assiimptions made 

•i) ' / ' ■ .• • • *. . ... 

aboAjt the/model. Tal^en literally, for example, the epigenetic prin- 

• 1 *. 

ciple means that structural change can occur only^ through genetxc . 
mu't;ation. For example, to have a society, thrive without' religion 
would require a genetic change in man so he no. longer had oral 
needs and the ^needs which Erikson says must- follow from them^ — basic 
trust, faith, religion. ^ ^ 

What this strong position suggests, is that a ^society v/hich has 
lost its sense of ^f aith or which, educates its young in institutions 

that do not embody a sense of care and generativity will experience 

* ^ 
inherent strain. In other words, precisely because the structural 

elements of the theory are so stable, they will iirpose strains of 

change in' a society where some of those elements are mxssing or 

distorted. ^ - 

Given the interlocking nature of the theory, however, it would 

seem conceptually impossible that a society not have al^ basic 

institutions in good order. But this spirit of Erikson' s theory 




invites a^^;<^ser ^reading of his theory, that the human organism 
has fcasic tendencies which are inherent and epigenetic. The con- 
cept of mutuality between these and social supports may be more 
ideal than inevitable. Such phrases as "those institutions which 
are ready for him" can be interpreted as an inclination rather than 
a law. Clearer still is "society ,, .tends to be so constituted as 
to meet and invite this ^uccessicsm of potentialities..." Erikson 
also writes about the effects or xindeveloped virtues on defects in 
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the fiber of generations and institutions. All is not sure.. The 
personality continuously engages in existential hazards, The 
specific strengths' from each previous stage tnust transform once 
again at ^ach subsequent stage to find their place ^n the new order. 

The sources of change have now grown considerably* Referring 
back to the chart, "social context" at the left is. not sure. The 
developmental strength of previous stages and the acquired- virtu'fes, 
may not be there either; To the extent that previous individuals 
or generations have not matured fully, cogwheeling will be impeded 
and the supporting socia^i institutions may not wholly affirm the 
next generation's emergent self. ^ / 

^ If one thinks about these three points of change, they would ^ 
seem to have their origins in changing institutions: for the 
assmption is that given institutional support, everything else 
in the process is self-affirming. Some external sources of 'insti- 
tutional change are technology, invasion pr migration, and stable 
conflicts. By the latter I mean institutional tensions which have 
never been Resolved but which settle down into relatively stable 
patterns. These are common, such as race relations in America.^, 
Such conflicts are unstable stabilities, and they permeate modern 
society. 

These external and internal kinds of change affect the psycho- 
social stages themselves. Most readers and perhaps Erikson himself 
believe that the eight ages of man apply universally to all indi- 
viduals at ail times. Yet any. interpretation of Erikson' s theory 
short of epigenetic determinism allows for changes which can 'alter 
the stages themselves. It is at this point at which Erikson' s 

■/ 
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ideas become vulnerable. Although this essa^y presents the .theory in 
the positive light in which Erikson presents it, historical and 
cultural criticism can be leveled at almost every point. But that 
is subject for another essay. • 
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JUJ IKmkEATfoN OP FIAGST'S THEOftr OF A.Pii'nCTXVE 
' BEVELOFJAENT MD ZRISSON'S THEORY OF 
PSYCHOSOCIAL D3'ni;L6PI.13[IT ' . 

s 

This, essay has two purposes: to suaraari/.e Placet's 
theory of affective developieiit; , and to comparo It: 7/ith 
Erilcson's theory of ego develop-Jieat . V/e shall \>6 parbi- 
cularly ^interested "here in idaariifying areas in which 
the two theories completnsnt and reiiiio:*ce one another, 
v/eli as areas in which they j.ppeur to coaflict. 
The theories of Erik^on and ?ia.3 3t: r^re similar in 
their emphasis on fairly di^fcincc dovelopaiennal abagss, 
Erikson describes the progression fro^a birth throu^^'^f^ 
adolescence in five stages. Placet*' s rormulations vary 
somewhat, but usually he idenuif ies :-;ix aiajor :^na;^os to 
cover the same period. Since r^liere no oae-*:o-on3 
correspondence bet^v/een Erikson's Gta.^'^o ar.d chosa of 
Piaget, we will use a corapronioe for..-::l\ of four i-^ta-ses 
in order to* compare the t7;o thsories (Figure 1). ^^ach o 
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FIGURE 1 
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follo^ving four sections will concentrate on a single one 
of -those, four star;es and the developmentsr-both cognitive 

and affective — which occur at that stage. 

J. * . ^ 

~ • Piaget's major concern, of course, is not with affecti- 

■vity,'but with cognitive development. Nevertheless, as we 
hope to show, it i3 possible to find ^cattered throughout 
his works a fairly detailed theory of affective development 
as well.-'- As a secondary concern, however, affective 
develonnent is cormonly discussed in terms of its relation- 
ship to correnoonding changes in cognitive schemata. In 
fkct, although he often speaks of these two aspects of 
development as "complementary," for the most part Piaget 
treats affective development as a secondary 'response to 
changes in modes ft cognition, 'rather than as an equal .or 
reciprocally conditioning factor.^" As a consoquense, it 
will be impossible to discuss Piaget's affective theory 
apart ^Trom his theories of cognitive development. V/e 
^ shall attempt, however, to keep our comments concerning 
" cognitive doyoloment at a minimum, assuming a -familiarity 
with Piaget's th3ory in this realia on the part of the reader. 
Likewi,se, a prior familiarity with the basic features of 
Epilcson's theory is assumed. Discussion of each develop- 
mental stage Ml thus contain the following elements: a 
brief summary of important cognitive developments, a dis- 
cussion of corresDonding affective developments (in "terms 
of Piaget's theory), a mention of those aspects of ego 
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developnent emphasized by Erikson, and a comparison of 

• ♦ • ■ 

Pia^^et's and Erikson^s tlrioories* 

STA:E I: rNPANCY (0-2 YEARS) ■ - 

Piaget divides infancy into three^ fairly distinct 

stages: the rofiex stago 1(0-1 month), the motor habits 

" - y ' • _ 

stage (1-9 months), and the sensorimotor iyitelligence - 

stage (9-13/2U. months). Intelligence thrcaighout all three 
of these stages i-s entirely practical and develops in the 
absence of language or other symbolic functions. Develop- 
ment consists in the elaboration of action schemata and 
the organization of the environment into spatio-temporal 
structures, accomolished solely throu'sh the coordination 
of abtions and percaptions, and without the intervontioii' 
of reSoresont-ation or thought. 

During the first stage, mental life is limited to the 
exercise of reflex aoparatuses— i. e. , hereditarily detertr 

« 

mined' sensory and motor coordinations corresponding to 
instinctual noeds. Exercise of these sensorimotor reflexes 
loads, in the second stage, to the development of "circular 
reactions." New elements are assimilated into the reflexive 
action schemata as the infant learns to repeat actions 
which, in the course of his random movements, he discovers 
produce interesting results. Finally, in the third stage 
we find the first real signs of intelligence with the 
appearance of purposive actions aimed at achie-i/ing a pre- 
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esta^is^d "goal. 

The unifying thraad. which underlies the 3^:^ three 

.stages is the transition from a primary state of ftgo- 
centrism in vrhich there is no differentiation between the 
self and the external world to a final state in which the 
infant is conscious of his own body as but one element 
among others' in an objective universe.' Corresponding to 
this change is the construction of the fundainental practi- 
cal categories of object, space, causality, and time. 

' Affective developments during this period follow a 
similar pattern. At the first stage of reflex behavior 
there are corrosoolRLing elementary instinctive strivings ' 
and "affectivo reflexes" which constitute the primary 
emotions, such al fear. Corresponding to the second stage 
there is a set of emotions or affective percepts linked . 
' to the modalities of action, mosj; of which are organizied 
in terms of the schema of good and bad— e.g., agreeable, 
disagreeable, pleasure, pain, etc./ With the onset of 
purposive behavior come the first realizations of success 
and failure. Only at the third stage, with the gradual 
differentiation 6f the opposing poles of self and external 
world, and the development of the category of object, is 
^is possible for the infant's affective life to become 
.organized in terms of such Freudian mechanisms as otoject- 
cathexis, anticathexis, projection, intro jection, etc. 
Finally, corresponding to "the progression from cognitive 
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ego-eentrism to consciouaness of the distinction betv/ee^ 
self and o'bjecfc, there occurs, at the affective level, a 
similar progression from primary narcissism to object 

choice, - </ 

J. ' . ♦ 

In Erlkson's theory each stage Is despribed in terns 

of a bisic ego strength which must be achieved If tho 

child is to mature into a '-wealthy adult personality. In 

the first stage the ego strength which must be achieved 

is a sense of basic trust. As affieKtivity in this stage 

centers amund the oral zone, the infant's achievement 

of .basic trust depends primarily on the p.uality.of the 

mother-child relationship in the satisf actl/on of the child 

instinctive nutritional needs. The fact that Erikson 

labels this period the " oral- sensory stage, and not 

simply th« ''oral stage," however, is an in(|ication of, 

his belief in the imoortance of sensory stimuli generally, 

and not just oral stimuli--even though his own analirpis 

is limited almost entirely to the latber topic. 

Basic trust requires a balipf not only in the 

capability of the, environment to satisfy instinctive 

nutritional needs without uniue frustration^ but- also, 

as Erikson sug-^ests at one point, the development . cOf "an 

tit 

almost somatic conviction" that the environment (and 
especially the behavior of hi s parents') is ultimately 
meaningful.?"^ It is at this point that Piaget's insights 
into the complementary development of cognition and 

m 

i 
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' affectivity'bocone relevant. '.Piaget here would probably 
emphasize tho denandenco of basic trust upon the 'prior 
development of certain cognitive categories (object, 
causality, space, time, etc.) through which the world" 
comes to have meaning. Piaget would also concur that 
any conviction that ,the vrorld is meaningful at this 
stage would have to be "somatic," since a mental conviction 
would be impossible prior to the development of true 
reprosontational thought ♦ 

A furtJher point of similarity between the two theories 

> 

is their- :ioint rir.ohasis on the _ importance of instinctual 
behavior at this ctaRO. Per Piaget it is reflexive be- 
havior aimed at the satisfaction of instinctual neerfs 
— which is ovontuaLly elxborated into jEjensorimobor intol- 
Ug^co, and around which tlie earliest affoctivo states 
revolve. For Erikson the majiner in iihich the infant's 
instinctual needs are not and the nature of the environ- 
ment- s response to the infant's reflexive behavior 
(sucking, biting, etc.) are crucial to the development 
of a. sense of basic trust. 

Ono proa in which the two accounts of affective 
dovflloonent differ is in Piaget 's greater emphasis on 
the importance of the tr.ansition from ego-centrdsm to 
object consciousness and from ego-cathexis (narcissism) 
to* object-cathexis. For a Freudian, Erikson places 
surprisingly little emphasis on'the existence of a 
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primary non-difforentiatQd state, the difficulty of the 
trasnisition out of this state, and the relevance- of the&e' . . 
to the develooment of certain defense mechanisms, in par^- J,,As 
ticular, those defense mechanisms which purposefully con-- ' . 
fuse inner and outer, self and object: projection and 
intro jection, - ' 

0 

STAGE II,: CHILDHOOD (2-7 YEARS) 

■ Dxiring the second stage the appearance of language t 
is by far th^-tnost important cognitive ■ development . 
Language allows for the possibility o"f verbal exchange , 
with othei» .persons, and hence for the eventual sociali- 
sation of action; for the- internalization ox words and 
symbbls, and hence the first true thought; and for the ■ 
representation of action internally in the forrnl^j^^ 

"mental experiments" (what Prcud called "secondary 

\ ' ■ » 

processes" ) .' \ 

Despil^ the importance of new developments. Fidget 
also' stresses the continuity of this stage with the pre- 
vious ones. In t>articular, he notes that the infant's 
ego-centric ity vis-a-vis the physical universe is carried 
ovter in this stage in the form of ego-contric ity vis-a-vis 
the symbolic and- 'social universes. This new ego-centricity 
assumes an almost pure form in symbolic -play, where the 
chile employs his new powers of representation and imagi- 
nation to transform' what is real into what is desired. 
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More- generally,' thought at this stage is characterized • 
by finalism (the belief that human needs are tho vaiaon , 
d'etre for everything], and^sBi (the tendency to conceive . 
things as living 3nd endowed with intentions like oneself 
and artificialisn (the belief that everything has been 
built by nan or bj. I divine being who fabricates thii^gs 
in a huinanggashionir-all of which exhibit ogo-centrism 
of a sort. 

In his early social relations, gather than. extricating 
himself fron his ovm point of'view in order to coordinate ^ 
it with that, of others, the child remains uncoiisciousL^ 
centered on hirr.solf. In verbal exchanges amon^ themselves^ 
Children have, difficulty achieving true communication; 
"-at first thoir lat-ua^cS behavior assurnos the -pe^culiar form 
which P^^^t. calls the "collecti-e monologue.- Thought 
at this sta,e is temed "intuitive" to i.Jicaue the total 
lack of attemots at proof or rationalization. According 
to Fiaget, this stems from the character of the child-s 
, social behavior, i.e., from tho ego-contric lack of 
differentiation between his ov.t. point of vicv; and that 
of others, since it is only vis-^-vis others .that we aro 
led to se^k evidence for our statemmts and beliefs. 

{ A3 with the previous stages, Piagot sees affective 
derelopro^nt at this stage as, if not, simply the result 
of cognitive developments, atleast dependent upon the 
prior achievement of certain cognitive capacities. As 



in the cognitive rsaliri, the appearance of language is 
a. crucial factor here, V/ith language anci verbal communi- 
cation woth others the child begins'to develop^ affective 
interperSsOna:|^rel.ationshit)s — syiapathies, antipathies, - etc. • 
Language greatly expands' fhe child's social horizon, intro- 
ducing him to the unsuspected riches 'of a world of realities 
superior to himself.' It provides him. with both the materials 
and the medium for self-evaluation,' often leading to early 
feelings of inferiority^ Of particular importance is tfia 
child's verK^l communication with signific'ajaC' adults — 
language serving as thd^ pl*imary mechanism of the child's - 
subordination and psychological constraint by the adult • 
world. This allows for the socialization of the child's 
acjjions ( a«^evelcJp^ent vrhich rises from a foundation laid 
in the previou^ stage. in the child's proclivity to imitation), 
^uch cdnimuni cation is also essential to the child's develop- 
ment of feelings of respect and the emergence of an ego-ideal. 
Finally, corresponding to intuitive intelligence at the 
cognitive level, there appear at the affective level intuitive 
moral sentiments, which arise as .a by-product of the (largely 
verbal) relationships between the child and aduits. The 
child's morals at this stage are not yet rationalized, but 
remain essentially "heteronomous, " i.e., subject to an 
external will, which is that of respected persons or par.ents. 

For Erikson the period from two to seven years encom- 
passes two stages of ego development. The t\-io ego strengths' 
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achieved, here are a sense of autonomy and a sense of • 
initiaViyeV Autonomy is concerned with the development 
of v;iil Dovjer sufficient to cope with the rapid muscular 
maturation occuring at this stage. Of particular impor- 
tahce is will power in regard to excretbi^y retention and 
elimination. There are two dangers: at this stage: ' 
Shame , which is aroused by the feeling- of being completely 
exposed- and conscious of being looked at disapprovingly, 
and by the sense of being small j" and doubt, which involves 
being unsvire . of , one ' s i-rill' and a sense of vulnerability 
to those who would dominate it. Initiative is essentially 
the ego strength which results from a successful resolu- 
tion of the Oedipal crisis and development of an adequate, 
but not' overbearing supor-ego. Excessive guilt is the 
most common dangerr at this stage,, 

How do Piaget's insights relate to ErikSDn's theory - 
at this stage? In the first place, the emergence of 
language '(^rhich Piaget' so strongly emphasizes) would 
appear "to be an important ingredient in the ego-develop- 
mental crises of which Erikson speaks. Indeed, perhaps 
•the most important distinguishing factor between Erikson' s 
second and third stages is the fact that the third. assumes 
a high degree of language development, whereas the second 
does not. In the s-econd stage the child is still largely 
preo)s|cupied with his own body, and the crisis at thxs 
stage is concerned primarily v/ith the control of motor 
activitj. The feelimgs of shame and. doubt which threaten 
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the child" at this stage are also pre-verbal and are 
experiences in terns of visual and kinesthetic sensations. 
They aoRear as the precursors of guilt in the third stage 
and^inreriority in the fouz-th, both of which depend upon 
language competejncp. ^ ' \ , - ^ *l ' 

In the third stage the child begins to venture 
farther into the external world,' and his actions become 
more intrusive and aggressive. This is partly the result 
of increaqed confidence in , his growing locomotor skills, 
. but also depends on the great new jsauacities which language 
brings. This same combination of locomotor skills and 
language permits the expansion of the child's imagination 
to such a point that his own thoughts become frightening 
an'd a potential source of guilt. Language contributes to 
, the subordination of the child to adults,._ thereby creating 
the conditions for super-ego formation, ^And, since super- 
"t^^forma^ion is largely a process of internalizing auditory 
cues, language serves also as the medium for that process. 

Of additional importance to super-ego formation would' 
be the intuitive nature of^ the child's thought at this stags» 
and esTjecially Piaget's concept of "heteronomous morality." 
Also relevant . to; the •concems-of . Eriksoitlwould- be': the -■ " ^ 
activities of imi^^Ltion, and symbolic play which occupy a 
prominent position in Piaget's theory,- These would appear 
imoortant to the development of autonomy and especially 
to' the development of initiative. Imitation serves a 
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transitory, but crucial function of alloi^ing the child 
to. exercise numerous notor capacities and to assume a 
variety of roles tjrior to the development of a sense of 
personal initiative which would enable him to perform the 
same actions on his ovm. .. Symbolic play is possibly of 
greater importance • in allowing the child (over an extended 
period of -time) to develop his sense of initiative „ and 
mastery Qver his environment independent of his limitations 
in terms of size, age, or competence, and without the 
potentially costly consequences of real action." 

As with the infancy stage, the most outstanding 
difference, between the th^orieg of Piaget and Erikson is 
Piaget's greater "emphasis on the child's cognitive and 
affective ego-centr ism. Greater attention to these matters 
would appear warranted on Erikson' s part. For example, ^ 
the child's. cognitive difficulty in dissociating his o;m- 
point of view from other! s would seem especially relevant 
to issues which oertain to the fusion of points of view 
which bccurs during processes of identif ication-a major 

concern 'Of Erikson. - ■ ' ■ 

.Closely related to the issue of ego -pehtri city is 

'the .question of oooperation. 7or Piaget, you will recall, 
cof^nitive ego-centrisFi severely limits the child's 
capacity 'for cooi^erative. l^havior. Erikson; s view con- 
cerning the capacity for cooperation at this stage is 

-just the op|3osite. "At no time," says Erikson, is the 
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child more "eager and able to make things cooperatively, 
to cor.bine i:ith other children for the purpose of con- 
structing and planning-.""^ Perhaps no other place are 
the claims of Piap-et and Erikson so diametrically opposed. 



STAGE III: SCHOOL AGE (7-12 YEARS). 

Perha-os the most imoortant cognitive- development of 
the third s'tage is the child's overcoming of the .ego- 
centrism of previous stages. According to Piaget, it:is 
not ,\intil abcnt ^he age of seven or ei'^-^t years th?,t 
the child becomes capable of real cooperation, becai^se 
only then does he cease to confuse hxs'ovm point of view 
with. that of others. At this stage he learns both, to 
dissociate his noint of view from that of others and to 
coordinate these different points of view.''^ True discussions 
are now .possible in that the children show Comprehension 

r 

\,rith respect to the other's point of view and begin to 
search for logica.1 justifications for their ovm statements. 
This development marks the end of the intuitive stage of 
thought. CorresDonding to this progress of social behavior 
are changes in the individual ' s mode of thought vrhich appear, 
according to Piaget, both as the pauses and the effects^of 
that progress. In particular, the child .becomes capable 
of rudimentary reflection, which is a form of mental deliber- 
ation or dialogue, and may thus be seen as an internalization 
of social discussion. 
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The animism and artif icialism which characterized 
the child's explanations in the previous stage give iia.j 
to explanations involvkig rational relations between 
cause 'and effect based on the principle of identity. 
Explanations becoifte atomistic in the sense that the whole 
nay- be explained in terms of the composition of its parts., 
This, develonmont presupposes mastery of the operations of ' 
partition and addition, and especially of principles of 
.conservation!^; .These principles of conservation are 
strengthened throughout this" period as the child develops 
his abyity to recognize invariants which persist through 
transfimations in shape or form. Related to this 
devel/praent is the child'' s increased comprehension of 
the principle of reversibility ( i - e . . recognition of tho 
possibility of reversing certain processes to reach an 

original starting point). 

rnese many changes arc brought together and culminate 
in what Piagst calls the developmmt of "concrete opera, 
tions.'^ Representational acts become "operationalized" 
when tltey car.o to constitute groupiigs. ;^ich are both com- 
posabl% and reversible, i,e., when two actions of the same 
kind can be composed into a third action, of that kind, and 
when these various actions can be compensated or annulled 
by a reverse operation/ Examples of such operational 
'groupings are qualitative seriation (A>B>C,.. etc.), 
coordination of symmetrical relations, espe,ciaL ly relations 
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of equality (A=B; B=C; therefore A=G), and the generation 
of 3:f3t/ens of classification through application of the 
princl/ple of nesting. Throughout this period/ operations^ 
roiTiaii "concrete" (as opposed to v"f ormal" ) in that they 
are cfjncerne'd only with reality i£self, rather than 
hy-^po^hetical or abstract relations, and in particular 
viit^ tangible objects that can be manipxilated and subjected 
to real action* 

CorresDonding to these chanfes in the cognitive' realm 
(and interacting vriLth these) are important developments in 
the child's affectivity and moral feelings. The child's 
emergai ce out of the T3revious state of egO-centri city , 
and his ofitry into communicative and cooperative social 
relations is paralleled by the development of feelings of 
reciprocity and mutual respect.^ The child's nev; capacity 
to dissociate his ovm point of view from that Of others 

r 

arid then to coordinate these -points of view is paralleled 
by a new morality tvhich emphasizes both individual autonom.y 
and cooperation. The child's progress fcom intuitive to 
more rational :^odes of thought corresponds to the abandon- 
ment of intuitive and 'heteronomoijjS moral ideas. In their^ 
games children develop a new conception of rules. Rules 
are no longer heteronomous , but come to be viev/ed as an 
expression of mutual agreement. The child's earlier 
authoritarian notions of justice are likev/ise replaced 
by conceptions of distributive justice bejssd on strict 
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equality and retril)Utive. justice which considers the in- 
tentions and circumstances of the act, rather than simply 
the act itself. 

But- by far the most important affective change is 
the developnent of ^vhat Piaget calls the "vdll." The 
will is the affective equivalent of the operation in the 
cognitive realm, \^2la^sas aa' operation is a grouping of 
of representational acts, the will constitutes a grouping 
or coordination of values into a stable aiid enduring 
equilibrium. The will appears i/nenever there is a conflict 
of tendencies, as, for example, v/hon one oscillates be- s ^ 
twsen a tempting pleasure and a duty. In such a case 
the will reinforces the established but temporarily 
vreaker tendency. Just as operations must b.o reversible, 
tho coordination ot values represented by thje will is 
reversible in -that the will re-establishes values according 
to their prior equilibrium. As with cognitive operations, 
this involves an element of conservation in 'the sense that 
the will maintains an invariant heirarchy of values through 
an ever-changing context of situations and actions. 

Erikson at this stage is conqerned vfith the development 
of the ego strength" of a sense of industry. V/ith the on- 
coming latency period the dominant concerns of the Oedipal 
period are fb'rgotten and the child sublimates the intrusive- 
ness and aggressiveness of the previous stage: he learns 
now to win recognition by producing things. His energy 
is absorbed in the tas-k of developing competence in the 
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fundamental technblogies of his culture. His succesa at 
this task will naturally depend largely upon prior and 
simul1>aneous developments in the cognitive realm-respociaL ly 
upon his capacity for cooperation and his mastery over 
concrete operations. 

The child's danger at this stage lies in a sense of" 
inadequacy and inferiority.' If he -despairs of his skills 
or of his status among his peers he may be discouraged 
from identification vith thera. . The renult may be a 
.Repression into the familial relations and rivalries of 
the Oedipal period, • 

As is often the case, Piaget's stages shov; a greater 
continuity here tjian do Erikson's. Whereas Erlkson does 
not introduce the issue of inferiority until the fourth 
stage (and fails even then to link it to previous related 
• phenomena such as shame, doubt, and guilt), Piaget's^ 
theory stresses the fact that feelings of inferiority 
have a long and complex history in the development of 
the child. They first arise as soon as the child emerges 
out of the earliest state of extreme ego-centrism and 
comes to distinguish betvzeen his o\m body and the outside 
. Vorld. .In the early stages inferiority is experienced 
primarily as a sense of being small or as' a feeling of 
incomplete control over muscular actions. (Note that 
these are phenomena which Erikson mentions in regard to 
shame and doubt respectively.) Later, inferiority is 
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exoerienced mentally, in tenns of symtolic representation. 
The acquisition "of language is important here, both as a 
ir.ediurr. for the child's making comparisons between himself 
and others and as the means by which his horizons are -v. 
widened to include realities and activities greater than 
his ovm. (Also note the importance of 'language as a pre- 
requisito for the development of a sense of guilt in 
Erikson's scheme.) In general, the less the ~ child' s ego- 
centric ity—i . o . , the greater his capacity for dissociating 
his QWT identity from othars ' , the more vulnerable he 
becomes to feelings of inferiority. It is therefore not 
surorioing that a sense of inferiority should be of greatest 
danger at the stage when the child's triumph over ego- 
cen.trism is c.t last complete, 

a" similar situation presents itself when we try to 
locate Piaget's concept of will within Erikson's scheme. 
As a coT",?arison of the two theories reveals, the develop- 
ment of will must be understood as a traiasitional stage 
between the development of autonomy (will power) .and the 
doyelor.-.ent of identity (the ego strength of Erikaan's 
fifth stage), and incorporates- some elements of both of , 
, theso. Like autonomy, it involves the regulation of bodily 
energies and drives; yet, lik'e identity, it also requires 
an invariant (or, at least, equilibrating) sense of one's 
heirarchy of values. This suggests the possibility that 
the ego development which begins with autonomy and culminate 



in identity may be seen as a continuous and multi-dirliensional 
process, rather than, as In Erikson*s theory,, a discontinuous 
series of -isolated and uni-diraer;sional developmm ts. For 
. Erikson the fourth stage serves as a moratorium on ego devel- 
opiTiSnt. According to SriksDn^s account, the child develops 
no signiflicant nev; psyda ©logical functions or affective rela- 

tions during this period (or," at least, not in the case of 
the nomally adjusted child) ♦ Rather, he acquires simply 
nexv technical skills. As such, the fourth period acts as a 
b'lffer v/hich completely isolates the more sv/eeping ego 
developments of the second and third stage from those of 
the fifth. Piap;et'3 theory contradicts this emphasis on 
discontinuity by pointing to the continuity of affective 
development throughout the so-called "latency period," and 
by stressing the importance of the development of the v/ill 
as an intermediary stage between mer^" autonomy (v;ill power) 
and true* 'identity, 

STAGS IV: ADOLESCENCE (12-16 YEARS) 

Adolesrfusnce is viev;ed by Piagot as a period of momen-u 
tary disequilibrium. Cognitive abilities multiply at this 
stage. At first those additional capacities are troubling 
to both thought and af f ectivity, but subsequently >hey 
strengthen them. The eventual effect of this disequilibrium 
then is to establish a new equilibrium of thought and 
affectivity superior to that which existed in childhood, 
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Clrthemore, this newly achieved eouilibrim effectively 
concludes cognitive development, since there ai-e no sig- 
nificant changes in cognitive schenaia following adolescence. 

For the nost part, Piaget avoids discussion of the _ 
problems associated with, this transitional period, and 
instead concentrates on the structure of the final forms 
of thought and affective life achieved at the conclusloi) 
of the stage. The outstanding feature of adolescent 
modes of thought, in comparison with those of childiiood, 
io Its- "formal" or abstract character.'"'' The child thinks • 
concretely; he deals with each prohl in^isolatlon and 
docs not integrate his solutions by r.eans of a^y general 
theories from which he could abstract a common principle. 
By comparison, fhe adolescent shows surprising" interest ' 
in theoretical problems " and abstract concepts. His thought 
is "formal" rather than "concrete." The term "hypothetico- 
deductive" is used to characterize this type of thinking. 
Which is meant to indicate the fact that it permits drawing 
conclusions from abstract>.-po theses, a.Ad not raerely from 

real observations, 

rnese new capacities for reflection and for the con- 
struction of abstract system .nd theories often produce 
a period of what Piaget calls "intellectual ogo-contricity . 
• comoirahle to the ego-centricity of the infant who assini- 
lates the universe into his o™ corporal, activ ity, and that 
of the young child who assii^ilatos everything into his own 
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nascent thought tjhrough symbolic play, the intellectual 
ego~centrid ty of the adolescent manifests itself in the 
belief in the omnipotence of idealistic scliemes born of 
individual refle<^tion. This intellectual ego-caitrism 
has affective aspects as well* These include an egotism 
v;hich is coupled v/ith distain for one's elders, an ofton 
severe megalomania, and fervent (and often messianic) 
religious strivi^^s. - • 

The development' of ^rmal operatioi^ is paralleled ' ^ 
the affective side by the formation of ^ personality * 
V.^ile personality development is completed only in adcr- 
lesctence, it is a process whose robts extend far back 
into childhood. .According t<^ Piaget, this process includes 
at its earlier stages the development of an autonomous 
(but ego-centric) self in infancy, and the formation of 
th-a vrLll in late childhood. In contrast to the self, 
personality is not vrholly ego-centric, but is, rather the 
achievement of an equilibrium between the demands of the 
s-elf and the reouirements of one » s social relations and 
roles r Personality requires submission of the self to 
discipline, but this submission is really auto-submission, 
i.e., it is autonomous rather than heteronomous^ Lile 
the will, oersonality involves the regulation and coordi- 
nation of moral tendencies, but it is also something more 
in that it integrates all of those factors into a single 
all-encompa3sing system which the person experiences as 
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as a sense of his ovm identity/ Thi.s system is- "personal" 
in the dual sense that it is unique ^ the individual and 
that it imolios autononous coordination. " Finally, unlike _ 
the will, personality at this stage is largely future ^ - 

oriented. It densnds on the formulation of a Lebensplan . 
(life Dl9Ji) which servos both as a source of discipline . 
for^Ji^e will and as an instrument of cooperation. 

\ikson's. concerns at this stage show a sti^iking 
rese3J^ance to those of Piaget.' Tlie task of the ego 

Ju^ing iidolesconce, according to :Erikso,n, is to integrate 

■a 

past ao'connlishments and f utui-a hopes into a lasting 
sense of identity; In their search ^or a new sense of 
saineness and continuity, adolescents look to others for 
a definition of thenselves, and to t)Oteiitial occupational 
roles in which they hooe to find direction for their 
lives. ExBerimel^tation with a variety of roles is conmon- 
place and crealos th? ooGsibility for »ole confusion. 
Also a dan.~er is the possibility that ego ^identity nay 
be achioved only by identification with a particular 

ideological creed. 

Althoua-U thore nre sor.o differences botv;een Pia.^ot's 
and Srikson'3 an^ayses of adolescent affective dovelopraont 
(esp«-Q^=;Lly in ?ia.-et's greater emphasis on the continuity 
of adolescence v:ith previous stages), in all this stage 
stands out as one in which the two theories show a remarkable 
degree of c onvorgen^ce , Both minimize the importance of 
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pubertal changes; both emphasize the development of a 
self .concsp\ ' and stress the importan.qe of social inter^ 
aT^pj^on in j^ais' process; both identi-fy similar dangers in 
thg adolescent's susceptibility to. theological or ideolo- 
gical doctri-nes of absolute t ruth; and, finally, both 
see 'personality development as largely complete b^ the 
end of this- stage, . ' * 

A careful look at Erikson's concept of 1 dent ity" shows 
Uiat it really involves not one, but a number of inter- 
locking ego developments. The three most fundamontal of 
these are (1) the developi^ent of a sense of continuity 
or sameness, (2) the assumption ( or leapt anticipation) 
of a v;ell-def ined sopi^l and occupational role, and (3) 
the development of a s^-definition or subjective experience 
of one's identitypM?h6S9 three are "interlocking" in', 
the sense t^ t/ey develop . in conjunction i^ith one another, 
each' serving, as a reciprocally conditioning fa<:tor for the . 
others. Breaking the concept of identity dom into these 
three components will make it easier to show hovr Piaget's 
theory relate^ to Erikson',s at" this stage. 

The first asnect of identity — a^sense of continuity 
and- sameness--has much in* common with Piaget's concept of 
will. t'Ull^y you will remember, is the affective equi^gj^^nt 
of principles of conservation in the ' cognitive sphere, and 
involves the development of an invariant heirarchy of 
values vxhich persist throughout the constant- flux of the 
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child's ^periences and activities. Accordiiig to Piaget, 
this comaonent of identity is already well developed in . , 
^te. childhood. The e-cuilibri\am achieved at/ this tine, 
•however, is temoorarily unset 'by the drastic changes ' 
(both bodily and cognitive) vhich mark early adolescence. 
Thus,' the appearance of a s'ense of continuity as an aspect 
.of identity is, in fact, the reappearance of an ego quality ^ 
which existed already in chil,dtiood, but was temporarily 
15st . 

■ - The -second aspect of identity— the assumptian of a 
social- role— is also an important element of Piaget concept 
of personality;. Unlike will, personality does not acpear. 
until adolescencce. The reason is that the development of 
personality presupposes certain cognitive functions T^hich 
•do not mature until this st^e-in iartiaular, the hyp.othetico 
deductive mode of thought. The anticipation and tho^ 
acceD^ance of a social and occupational role, for example, 
requires the. capacity to imagine anU evaluate reflectively 
^. a variety of hypothetical role a tuatxons-a capacity which^ 
matures only during adolescence. ^ 

In Piaget' s theory the third kspect of identity—- ^ 
.development of a self -def inition--is difficult^ to Separate 
from the ^second.. Both are subsumed under the concept of • 
personality. Piaget appears to subscribe to the Keadian ^ 
viexTOoint which sees one's self-concept as the ipterhali- ' . 
■ zatioh of -one's social role (or, 'to be more exact, .the 
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internalization of the otjier^ s view of one»s se?.f in • 
social interaction)*"' In , Erik son, this Meadian perspective 
is made even more explicit. ' Identity"" formation, according* 
to Erikson, is largely a process of looking to others for 

;ion of one's* self, and is camplete only vfhen 
on|e'3 inner sense of sameness and continuity is matched 
'by the sameness and continuity of one'q meeining fo'i^ others. 
Thus, identity formation (like personality formation) would 
appear to depend upon the prior .achievement of certain 
cognitive^ capacities-^notably the aU lity to assume the 
point of view of the other and the corresponding sense of. 
reciprocity ^hich develop only in late childhoods 

A G3IERAL CCT-!?ARISON* 

Having completed our discussion of each of the four 
developmental^ stages, we wish. now to direct a fev/ remarks 
tov/ard more general issues concerning the relationship 
between Placet's and Erikson *s theories. It should be 
^apparent that. the greater part of the dissimilarities in ^ 
the two the6ries are really dissimilarities in emphasis, 
resulting from, the fact that the tv;o writers begin from 
different starting points anci with different primary 
interests^ Piaget treats affective developm.ent as an 
adjunct to cognitive ' deve loprr.ent, v^hile Erikson deals 
V7ith affective development in its own terns. Most of the 
differences which result fron? this fact are differences 
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in content rather than in form or method. These have 
b'een discussed in the 'previous sections , and shall not 
occuTpy us further here. 

Such'4iff erences, it should be noted, do not in 
any way make the two theories incompatible. Rather, 
they serve to make them complementary, and ripe for the 
sort, of synthesis we have attempted in tiiis paper. In 
additi'on to these dif f ererv^^^-^ content, however, there 
are other more fundamental differences betx>7een uhe tv;o , 
theories. These dcJal esse'ntially with issues of/ me tho ap- 
ology andare less easily resolved. The first such issue 
pertains to the *nature of scientdfic explanation. The^ 
second concerns the issue of continuous versus discontinuous 
development. 

In Piaget' s .theory, Effective development is treated 
as an adjunct to his- major concern, cognitive develorraent. 
As such, it commonly assumes the role^of a dependent variable 
-where cognitive developments assume the role of independent 
variables. Affective developments are explained either as 
the direct effects of cognitive developmai ts, or through 
the ODeration of some homeostatic mechanism responding to 
the disturbing influence of cognitive developments.- In 
either *case the mode of explanation is essentially causal: 
affective deVe loomei ts are explained in terms of their 
cognitive antecedents.^ Erikson, on the other hand, is. 
more inclined to functional explanations— so much so, in 

I * ■ 
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fact, that it gives his theory strong* teleologiCal over- 
tone 3 ♦ E30 de\^elopments in childhood are most often 
discussed according to x^/hat they contribute to some future 
adult personality, not according to the factors within 
the present and past situations which motivate them. In 
other v;ords, development is explained in terms of the 
capacities v;hich it produces (functionally ) > rather than 
in terms of the motivating factors which underly it (causally)* 
The only major exceptions to this tendency are (1) Erikson^'s 
explanations o'f "unsuccessful 'ego development, v/hich tend to 
be much more causa^, and (2) his emphasis in the very 
earliest stages on biological maturation as a conditioning 
factor for ego development. V/hile positivistic social 
science- woul :1 tend to side with Piaget in this issue in 
favoring causal as opposed to functional explanatipns , 
as v;e havW^u.^^^gested elsewhere,"^ Erikson*' s attraction 



to functional explanation m^st be understood in light' of 
^his subordination of theoretical to therapeutic aims* 

This same difference in objectives (theoretical vs. 
therapeutic) is also at least in part responsible 2) r the 
opx^osing positions taken by Piaget and Erikson on the' 
issue of continuity versus discontinuity* As we hope 
to have shora, desoite apparent similarities in Srikson^s 
and Piaget 's organization of their theories in terms of 
developmental stages, the tv;o vn?iters are far from agree- 
ment concerning the nature of these stages* Piaget 



stresses the continuity between stages (and, we feel^ 
^amplv doc^junents thet continuity) • Each aff ective develop- 
ment is preceeded and prepaVed, fot by a series of lesser 
develoonents — each similar to those which follow it, but 
also lacking in some essential aspects (usually for 
want of certain necessary ^cpgnitive capacities)* For 
example, according* to Piaget autonomy (to use ore "of 
Erikson^s ego strengths) is not the achievement of a 
singlGdevclopmental stAge, which fails to exist in previous 
sta^^es and is not s ignificantly altered in subsequent ones. 
Rather*', each stage (except perhaps the very earliest) has 
its ovm form of autonomy. These chaxige in conjunction' with 
other affective and cognitive developments, yielding, for 
example^ ^ a^-coa trlc- .axxt onprny in early - ch i I d h oo ^L wlilch- 
is quite distinct from the ooouerative autonomy of late 
childhood, Erikr>on, on the other hand, stresses the dis- 
continuous nature of the developmental stages. His theory 
is based on the principle of epi,^enes is , which taken in 
its* strongest sonse maintains a fixed sequence of ego 
devel^opmonts and a strictly one-to-one correspondence 
between life starves and the development of ego strengths. 
•V/hen olaced on the defensive, 'Erikson usually concedes to 
a. weaker inter-ore tation 'of epigenesis which recognizes 
the Possibility of lags and leaps forvrard in the epigenetic 
schedule, and esoecially of the existence of certain ego 
capacities in some form prior to ^heir time of ascendancy, 

» 
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and of the-' possible continuation and modification of 
par|:iculai? developments in later stages ♦ One must 
look iij vain through Erikson's writings, hov;ever, 
attempting to find an adequate discussion of such 
earlier and later manifestations of each ego strength, 
The absence of siach an analysis x^ould appear to be a 
serious omission in Ef*ikson' Sr theoretical viritiJigs, 
and a critical shortcoming as compared with Piaget's 
theory* 
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NOTES 



1. Piaget's most systematic discussion of his 
theory of affective development is the essay The 
Mental Development of the Child" in Six ^^Tf 3 
Studies. .In this er we shall ^raw heavxly .rom thxs 
e^saT. "as well as from the discussiorx of affective 
develomint in Piaget and Inhelder's -The Ps^ycholo^y of 
the Child . " . ■ . •' .. 

2. V.'hile we wish to register disagreement with 
the extremely 'ideilist.ic (or mental istic) conception 

of development implicit in this ^PP^°^^^'VJ"^?f theory 
attenot to bo faithful to this ^^^f ^ °^„^^!f ^^',-^'0 
ir the discussion which follows. An adeq\iaue criLiquo 

o? this facet of Piaget's work would ^f-^^^^, i^^J^J,"''"^ 

we untangle the multiple c°nt^^J^?^^°S3i?rtheory with 
Piaget's peculiar combination, of idealistic theoryji 
empiricist methodology-a considerable task, and mucin 
beyond the scope of tte present paper. . 

3. Erikson, Childhood and Society , p. -214.9. 
l^,' Erikson, ibid., p. 2^8. 

^. At times Piaget speaks of a mutual causation 
between cognitive and affective structu.es^- for^^^ 

intS ?hil system ofi-JculnT- ca^^ality on the- cognitive 
lllLlt^Xe affective side so that , the situat on is 
not truly recipracll, but involves a -oni-dircction^l 
causality with a feedback loop. ' . \ 

h Here biological development fulfills the sane 
role of pr:cip?t°at?n/aftective cievelopmo^ts as cognitive 
development in Piaget's theory-often with the same 
emphasis on equilibration, 

7 See "^rikson's Theory of Ecigenetic Development: 
A Casl'study in tk^ Hole of , Theor. in the Human Sciences. 

8. Erikson suggests this himself in, one of his few 
explicit confrontations with Piaget -in >s ignt ani Hesoon 
' sibility , pp. I^h-'^k-'^- ' . . 



( standard Edition , t. 19,'?. 235) and "Instincts and 
their Vicissitudes" ( Standard Edition , v, II4., p. 14-3). 

9. Piaget, Six Vsych'- logical Studies , pp. 2li.-29, 

10. Ibid ^, pp. 20-21. 

11. Ibid . p. »29. . \ 

12. Ibid;, pp. 19-20. 

13. Ibid . , pp. 36-38. 

Ik-, Erikson, Childhood and Society , p. 2^8. 

15. Placet, Six Psycholo.rrjcal S^ud-es , n. 39. 

16. IbTd . , pp. UO-rUl. ' ~ 

t 

17. ' ibid . , pp. Ii3-Ii.'j. 
16. Ibid . , p, I1.6. 

19. Ibid. , p. )j.9. 

- 20. Ibid., p. \ 

21. Ibid., p. 57'. 

22. Ibid., pp. 5Q-6O. 

23. Ibid., pp. 60-61. 
2l\.. Ibid . , pp. 62-6I4.. 

25. Ibid . , p. 63. 

26. Ibid j^ p. 6I4., 

27. Ibid . , pp. 66-69. 
2d. Ibid . , p. 6I{.. 

29. Ibid . , p. 65. _ 

30. Ibid . , t). 65. 
'31. Ibid . , p. 65. 

32. Ibid. , p, 65. . 
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33. *^his. threefold distinction is not made explicit 
by Erikson 'himself, but is implied in moat of his discussions 
of the conceot "identity." ?or exemole, in the opening tv7o 
par.'2 -rapha of hi3 .'^jvrrr.ory of the fifth sta^je in Childhood 
and Socjety (ppv 261-262), Srikson discusses identity first 
in tems a' "search for a nev; sense of continuity and 
sameness'i (our first aspqct^ of identit;?-), second as "ego 
identity" (our thir^d aspects, and third in terms of the 
Assunption of social roles and the anticipation of a career 
(our Gcccnd aspect;. For a more exact accoui^t of the difference 
between "ego identity" (our third aspect; and mere "personal 
identity" (our first aspect) — a distinction vrhich is sane- 
v;hat blurred in the Chii-dhood and Society passage--sea 
Tir?l:Gon's Identity: Youth and Crisis , p. 50. 

3?u "It has even been said that personality is a social 
p:-»oducr linked to the role i:: plays in society (parsona 
ther-r':ir r.tislc)." It is not alto-^ether clear the extent to* 
v;hich riar;ot is trilling to subscribe to. such a viev;, although 
Cj -^ar-ly he ij not vbolly opposed to it. 

35. i3ril:3on. Childhood and Society, p. 261. 



soeaks 



36, At times : iaget 
betv?eo'n cognitive and affective 
exai.-")le, S ix ? s yc ho lo ^i c al 
eve-n hoi'e iz is clear that 
into this 3 73 t em of 
rather than the ai'fcctivej side, 
not truly vociprocal, 
causalitv v;i-:h a foodback loop 



of a .mutual causation 
structures fs(5e, for 

5-:/ jies , pp. 6S-70). Hov;ever, 

that cl-rxn-e is' al;;ay3 introduced 
ircular caus'ality on the cognitive 
so that the situation is 
but invqlves a uni -directional 



/ 



37. Hero bioloc;ical development fulfills the same 
role of prcicioitating affective developnai ts. as co^-^nitive 
development in Piar.ot's theory — often vn.th the same 
cmT?h';::>i5 on equilibration. 

J^Ti Sec my "^rikson's Theory of Epip;enetic Development: 
A € .3^ Study in the ^ole of -'^hoory in the Human Sciences." 

39. . Erikson f.u.^'^^es ts this himself in one of his fev; 
OjdDlicit confrontations v/ith Piaget in In3ig:ht and Respon - 
jibilitv, ^o. 13l;-l'^l. 
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-a. -'iagef 3 most systematic discussion of his ^ 
theory of affective development is in the essay 'The 
Men?al Development of the Child" in SixP sycholog^cal 
Studies . in this paper we shall draw heavily irom this 
es'sov ■ '.o ,;ell as from the discussion of affective 
de^eliom^nt in Piaget and Inhelder^s The fsycholo^y of^ 
the Child . 

' r'z. -./hlle we wish to regi^ier 'disagreement with 
the extr-r2 ly idealistic (or mentalistlc) conception 
of d..voI ....nent ir..--licit in this approach, we shall_ 
attennt be faithful, to this aspect of P^Jf ^ J'^, 5^^°^^ 
in. the -..-.cussion which follows. An a<^^^y^^%?J^iJ^?hit 
of thi-s -xcet of -Piac^efs work would roquire^?t that 
we the multiple contradictions invo^ved-^xn ^ 

Pia-et's peculiar combination of idealistic theory wiT^n 
^ • lipiJicIst methodolo.,y--a considerable task, and much 
beyond the scope of the present paper. 

'3. TO emohaslze the radical nature °J "^f ^^^^^SLture 

Copernicai revolution' (Six rsycno-Lut^x^a. ^ 

14.. Ibid. p. 15. 

5. Ibid. pp. 15-16. . 

6. Ibid , p. 16. 

7. Erikson, Childhood and Society , p. 2L}.9. 

H The idea that the infant passes through an early 
. . sta.e'ln '^SJich'the e,o does not differentiate between 

self ar. l'the external world . ^^"f ^^^^^.^ °^ii^'tion and 
appears r^eneatedly in his >"^^tings In giZAli^J^I^^ 

. ^.^^-^Jl^^r^^^^^^^ ^oieaiic doling- 

* -^^^^^ Sniverse--pn important elemmt in the 

of one:v.s with the universe f speculatiohs con- 
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THEORIES OF IDEMTITY FOR^iA'i'ipH 



INTRODUCTION 



The followirig pages concern theories ol identity 
and identity fox'mation ( somelfcimes reJ&erred to as the 
formation of self). The discussion is orfsa^nized - into . 
three ma.jor sections. The first deAls with psychoana- 
lytic 9<I#beptions of ego, self, and identity, and. pursued 
in Gome detail the concept of identity articulrtt;ef3 hy/ 
Erik EriksDn.. The second, section deals, somewhat more 
briefly, with thrss additional theories of jelf formation 
including the hehavioj^alist psychology of 3, P. Skinner, 
the humaaistic psy^fEology of Carl Rogers, and th^ social 
psychology of Gec^rge H. Llead, The final oecttou compares 
.differing conceptions of the reiatiorinhip between self 
and« society in theso theories and £U;C? )str>^ref oruultion 
of the concept of identity which is :?.or'j relevant to 
issues of social change;^ than the ones above. 
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Within the psychoanalytic tt^aUtion, the concept of 
identity and the process of identity dovelopnen-. havo re- 
ceived their most extensive l^reatnent in the writin.-s of 
Brilc Srikson. In this "soctian, our n:ajor concern will - 
to present as conprehensivo a statemen-t of Srikaon's theory 
of identity as may be pioced tof^echer fro.n his ox v-viivo _ ^ 
writinr^s on r/r.e subject p.ni to shovr tho key .inrortar.ce of. 
the concept of identity to I^rikson's psychology of .'^3-0 <ia- 
velopnent.' However, since Kriksop.'a t.imry cannot ^.0 ade- 
quately imderstood apart froni the paroho .-.aytic triaition 
from v;hich it evolved, it will bo ne-.or.--ary to or^raoo our 
discussion of Srikson with so-o -e.iarl'.o conc-.r--n,i V/o' of 
nis r.ost important pre ^.eco.so-s in that tradi-'.on: ..-*ud 
and Hartnarun* 

Freud^a Theory of E-o Dovel -spr: jnt 

Freud's concopt of tho .^'-o la io-plr inb i-.,_'^r..l, 
in a sense a ie^iv^tivo of, his conc^.^t o !:'v' i/i, ^.r i i;^ 
is with his^copt of th3 ii th'.t -:-t n -o-ir ,di..^ 

•cussion of Freud. -he id, I'or Freud, r^^pres ^.v: s the instinc 
tual basis of the psychic syston. It is the Voscuro,. inac- 
cbssiblc, and i.iost archaic part of the -(^rsona^1^^. ••■"nat 



y.e knovf about it has been, loarned indire.ofcly by the study • 
of .drearis, free association, and the .formation of neurotica 
syrrrptoras. ' The id is the^oldast elesient 'of the psychic appar- 
atus. It is the seat" of all biologically deri-rsd instihc-^ 
tual\ drives, and, inost importan tly, it is tho" exclusive source 
of -^11 psychic energy ("libido"). Freud . suiWrizes both the 
na'ture and -the function of the id in the following statement: 
-"Instinctual cath^xes seelcing di3charse-.-that ^ in our view, . 
is all there"^"^ in thfe id."^ Accordinc^ to Freud, tko^ sole * 
contents of th^d' are ideas -of Iz^mediate gratif ica::ion> i.e. 
■■"wishes.-' The. sole purpose of )the id is tp; provide 5or the^ 
free and untra^.-^eled dischargoiipf cuanoaof excitation^ aris- , 
ino- from somatic sources.^ In Vulf ilMng -:his function, the 
id operates in accordance, witV the »"pleasur3 p^rinciple" and. 
by means of the "primary process." Tho "pleasur^^ principle" 
denotes the biologically grounded imperative to keep the ieve'l 
,of bodily excitation constant and as loyas possible. The 
•"prim.ary. T^rocsss" accomolishes "this funcfcibn thrcu-jh the 
iinmediate drscharrre of ~tsn3i9n th|ro'::.;h -^^unteractin.- bodily, 

actions, . . ' , . • 

Because it does not t'^J/co into don-.id^r-otlon onviror^-riGn-- 

tal 8xio-enciefe a!nd becrauso it doeb not bepefit fro:?! learning, 
the primary process has a limited! capacity to pro^^de grati- . 
fication. As a consequence of this insufficiency there is 
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fomed out of the id a nev; inentai agency--- the e-^-o — v.'hich is 

go'v^erned by- "a nev; pi^ln^ipie — the> •'r'3'alit:/ principle,'' m'tig 

ego. is viewed by Freud as./ specially differentiated portion 

' •' ■ - ■■ \ . ' ■•^ 

of the id; ,it is "that part of '^'tiie id which has been modi- 

fied by the direct influence -of the external .world. " In 
accordance vdth the "reality principle, ", the prii'iiry function 
of the erro is to assume, the self-pres,ervation of the organ- 
is:n by iniiibiting the discharge of excitation un-.il the ap- 
propriate objec^t in or condition of the .envirorar.fjnt for the 
satisfaction of the need is discovored, Thia i'i accomplished 
by the developn^nt of higher- mental procesGOS^. or '^secorvdary 
processes, such as reasoninr< out' a .satisfactory . solution .>. 
to a problem by "mental exper imentab ion-^ and veriryin3 that C 
solution through ^^reality testing. . - . 

* A crucial characteristic of. this f orriulatio^: is th^t 
it subordinates the ego to thd id. ThQ e--p has no purpose 
'of its ovm,v but is merely 'a more efficient means o-f satis- 
fying the instinctual drives coinprioin:- tha id, i^urocler- 
more, it has no energy of its ovm, but rr.uct draw its energy 
froin the id. The implications of this _ f ormulat i':n are some-' 
What perplexing. In the first place, how are wo to accoujit 
for the emersence of the ego?'' Can the interplay of instinct 
and env4rorm|nt really explain the conversion 64|||>the plea- . 
sure principle into its exact opposite, the reality principle? 
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vV.iiat is there' vrithin the id vrhich v;ould d^tsr the or;;anisni 
frcr- a course .oi" Continued frustration? More iinportantlj,' ' 
this formulation po^s a dilernma as: to the viory possibility 
of psychoanalysis a profession., As Preud ropeatedly states 
the aim of therapy is the strengthening of the ego. . "V/here 
ili is, there ego shall be" is perhaps his most famous motto. 
Yei:- too many aspe.cts of Freud's theory point to an inherent 
v;eakness of 'the • ego , for him to be sanguine abou-t the chances 
for fcreatly strengthening the ego. Thus the theory ^m •■vices • 
the lasting cur'e of neurosis, the very'aim of psychoanalysis, 

•unlikffly. These problems serve as the point of* departure for 
Hartmann' s^evision of Freud's theory and ref o mulation of 
the concept of the ego. 



Hartmann-s ^rheory: the Autonomy of the E"0 , 

flartmann modified Fre^)Ld's concept of the ego as "servant 
to the id" by developing the notion of the autonomy o;"" the 
ego. Th^ ego, Hartmann insisted, mi.st be more than "a devel- 
opmental by-product of the influence. of [external] reality on 

the instincutal drives;" its functions must be to some d'egree 

6 ° 

independent of the 'functions of "he id. Aiohough Harl-mann 

-,,.». 

always emxDhasizes his continuity v;ith Fre^d by. striving zo 
^introduce this notion v/ith the fewest possible repercussions. 
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on the claG:?ical conception of the ^psychic ap::?! ratus a 
vrhole^ and by insisting on the limited extent cT tho ego^s 
autonomy and its susceptibility to regressionj, nevertheless, 
in .r^etrospect at Ueast^ his nodific.ation of tho concept of . 
the ego must be viev;ed^as a fundamental revision of PreudVs . 
theory* • ' • ' * 

The- functionniVig of the eg©^ according to Martmann, is 
explainable only i^ we attribute to the o^^o biclo'zic^al roots . 
of its bvm. The development of tno carj?.ot .solely 

the result of the impact of ^nVlronnienb upon instinct. Rather, 
says Hartmann, the e-'zo follovrs its ovm inborn, time table pf 
development analagous to tho development of p^ valological 
• processes. The ego does not develop put of tlie id; it is 
Dresent from the very be"i;innin<^^. It not to ce viewed as 
the non-biological oortion of the TDorGonality;' rathor, it 
^s .a^fflShif estation of the adaptive nature of- blolo-rical in^ ^ - 
stinct. ^, 

In introducin?: this modification of the concent of the 
e^^o, Hartmann distinguishes between. tv;o forr.G of autonomy; 
primary autonomy and secondary autonoiiy. '.ccor 'iin -7 to ?read, ■ 
perception^ -realit;,- testin:^, ind_ ot:ier hir^h^^r 0-0 f-.:nc':ions " 
de^lop only v/hen the instinctual drivor: fail .:o --ain imme- 
diate satisfaction,, ^^-/ithout denying" tho importrrjice of instinct 
environmental c^i;i|*lict for- the development of m.any ego func-^ 
tions, Hartmann nevertheless singles out several basic ego 

■ J0 0V2,- . ■ . . 
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functions >;hich he insists are T:rior to ^nd ind opendent of 
'su^ch conflict, for exar.ple, the ego functions of p-erception^ 
intention, object comprehension, thought, memory, language, 
and motility. According to iiartmann, these ego functions 
,are "inborn and conf lict-f re^; they are *vmat Ilartmann calls 
functions of ^^primary autonomy,", ^In ad^tion to these func- 
tion's, other ego functions, although originating as defenses 
agiiihst instinctual drives, nay develop a rolativo degree 
of autonomy (as in the cdse of reaction formation). Those 



forms of benavior may undergo a "change *6f function*' by ' * 
means of v/hi.ch they "turn from a mr^ins into a goal in taeii^ 
bi'jxv rights." They thereby becor.o^ ?.n Kartmann^r. vordG, 
^'ego apoarati of s^^ondary au1|;onomy." ^ ^ 



Erikson's Theory: the P^nic-enesis of the 3 :o 



Erikson's theory 'of ego development may be vievxed as 
an elaboration of Hartmann^s concept of , t^ie prirrary autonomy - 
of the e^:;;o# ViTiat begins with Hartm-ann as a refinement and 
extension of Freud's theory ^ecomea uith irikson^ a full-blovm 
reformulation. Vfaereas Harcr.ann rontricts the notion o£ 



primary autonomy to a fev; basic ego functions, Sr/iksol^ cakes 




it as the principle of all e.^o 'developmenb. Purth^rmkr^ 
Erikson is more ^phatic about the biolo'gicaX nature of the 
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050 in that he traato 030 developnient as an textonsi-oa, of 
th<|^biological prir.ciple of epigenesis, Derivqd from the 
study of the gro;;th of organisms in utoro ^ the principle of 



epigenesis states that 



^" •..anythin'5 that grov/s has a ^rour^d plan, , 
^ and that out of this ground plan the part3 
arise, 'each part having its tine of special 
ascendancy, until all partg. have arisen to 
forrri a functionning whole. ^ 

'■nien aoolied to the develoonent of the hiiir.an ego, this r^eans 

that 

< 

.,.in tho sequence of his most personal . ^ 

experiences the healthy child, given a 
reasonable sjniount of proper guidance, i^on 
be trusted to obey innei^ laws of develop-^ 
nent, laws which create a succession of 
potentialities for significant interaction 
v/ibh those persons v/ho tend :\r\d respond to 
hin and tho^.e institutions which are ready 
for hin* V"nilc such interaction* varies 
frcn culture to culture, it must re- ' • 
vr.a La v; i t h in 'the proper rate and the 
prop^^ sequence ' v:hich 'governs all epi- 
g'enos^^* Personality frsad ego"^. , there- 
fore, can be said to develop according 
to steps predeterninod in the hu:ian or- 
ganisn"^ s readiness to be driven tavjard, 
to be avrnro of, and to intortct :/ith ^ 
widening radius of 'si;;i^if icant indiv/.d- 
uals and ins tituti ons • 

* According to' this f oiTiVjlat^^on the rolat'ioa:;hip between 

ego devolopnent and interacti'dn with tho environrient is 

reversed as ccnpared v/ith 'Preud, uo longer is ^'^o develop- 

nent viewed a Response to the impact of the environjTient . 
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Ha-fckei-, G30 developrr.ent derives from the unfolding of an 
inborn developmental schedule, which itself determines the 
capacity for and nature of _ 6he person's interaction with the 
environraent at each stage, <^ 

'Wso implicit in the principle of -epigertesis is the 
view that ego development is discontinuous: It proceeds 
in stages. Each} stage is .characterized by ^ stage-specific 
.devQloi):nental concer;^ "task," which' rises to ascendancy, 
meets its "crisis," and, if all co^s well, finds its lasting 
"solution" by the end of its specific sta:-:o. The human 
"life cycle". is comprised of eight sucM stages, the mjijor 
components of v;hich are s'-xmn.arized in Figure 1 (overleaf), 
me term "crisis" is used by Erikcon "in developmen bal 
^ense, to connoti not a threat of c?..tastropho, but a ^ 
turning point, a crucial perio'd of increased vulnerability 
and hieghtened potential." The successful resolution of 
.the tension between these new vulnerabilities and ndw 
potentials (in a relatively stable balance vrhlch favors the 
latter), yields a lasting ego strength or "basic^virtuo." 
These virtues exist in the form of pre iLsuositions to engage 
in certain t-^-pes of behavior (both porsor.al '^nd int erporson?!! ) 
and arije mirrored in the 'structure of particular so^cial insti- 
tutions into which that behavior is organized and through 
wiiich it is maintained. 
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FIGURE 1 
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Idor.tity ^ir.d .-.doleGcerice 

O.f the eight stages of ego deveropnent, it is the 
fifth stage — roughly ecuivalent to the period of adples- 
cencs^-- to v/hich Erikson devotes'his greitest attention. 
In contradistinction to most psychoanalytic theories of 
adolescence, Erikuon de-er.iplaa sizes the role of sexuality 
as a source- of ohe conflicts arisin-, at this stage. In ^ 
fact, I-:rik:;on vievs adolescence as a "psychosexual jnorator- 
ium," as a .7ori- of second latency po-lod, du-ing vrhich sex- 
ual intimacy is postppned in order that other developmental 
obligati.^ns may be met.^^ In offecfc, Srikson is saying, that 
sexuality nay b ignored at this 3 . ire because it is repressed 
indeed a strange position for a Freudian to take, but one 
'^^I'.ch cannot occupy us at this ti-^e, 

Fhyniological maturity, coupled v;ith a relative freedom 
from interpersonal' obligations, make this a period of "role 
experimentation.'' Tlirough such experimentation the adoles- 
cent seel<3 to "find himself" by finding himself a niche in 

some section of }^i-s society--a niche vhich iS fir-.ly defin-)'! 

13 

and yet seems to be uniouely r.ade f hi::. 'The dom:nant 
characteristic of this st--e is t h it it Ic a neriod of inte- 
gration. This integration tal^es several forms: first, the 
integration of past accom.plishment s and future hopes; second, 
the integration of disparate aspects of the personality; and 

V .' J!).)/ 7 
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third, tha integration of tho indivl'-Iual ?.nd ths aociety. 
ThesG various fo-ms of inter^ration ai'3 conbined in che 
concept of identity , and the search 'for a lasting sense. or 
identity i»^s[ee.n as the ego's developraental task at this 
stage. 

The Concept of .Identity; 

' The aiabiguity of Srikson's use of tho tern "identity" 
(or "e^o-idlntity") is, fccordin- to Erikson^ not vrholly 
accidental, ' Says Erikson:. 

So far I have tried out the terpa iden- ^ 
tity almost dolibar?.tely--i like to 
think--in many different connotations. 
At one time it sGernod to rofor to a 
conscious sense of indi'^idu-l unicuo- 
ness, at another to an unc oii-icious striv- 
ing for a concinuity of exporienc>jj or.d 
at a third, 'as a solidarity •.;ich a r-i^oup's 
idsals. In socn^ reapacts the term appe .roa ^ 
to. -be colloouial ahd naive, a mere manner 
of sueakinf?, vrhilo In others it './as re- 
lated to ejcistin-- concepts in p-.>ycho analy- 
sis and 3ociolor,y. -.nd on riore than one 
occasion the vrord clipped i:i rr.or-3 li.ce a 
habit that seems to r.ako things a-^poar 
familiar than as a clarification* 

* 

In general, ETrikson's approach to n^ the subject matter 

more explicit has been to apnroa-:h t-,;\o co.-.cep*: from differ- 
ent anijlos-- biographic, clir.icil, t::*ior3 ';ical, occ. — 
rather than to attempt an o:hau5tivG thsorotic l foir-.ula- 
tion. In a sense, 2rikson is prooably correct in insisting 
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that to specify the tneanin.^ of "idantilsy" too oxactlT v;ould 
be to falsify rafcher than to illuninate the concept. Udver- 
theless, sorae s7stena\ization and clarification of ;irikson»s 
use of the term seems warranted, *^ 

Only once has Srikson himself attempted a systematic 
presentation of the concept of identity and its relaision 
to other psychoanalytic concepts. This is in a paper orig- 
inally prepared for presentation at tho 1953 Kidvfinter 
Meetins of tho American Psychoanalytic Association. Rore 
Srikson distinguishes four f und-r-.ental comiotr.tions of the 
term "identity." "At one time it identity vrill nppear to 
refer to a conscious sense of in-lividu-il i^lcr;tity; at .anot|-er, 
to an unconscious striving for a ccntjmiitx of P^r'Gonal 
character ; at a third, as a critpr.lon for tho silent doings 
of e^ s-mthests ; and, finally, as a maintenanco^o.t' an inner 
solidarity with a group's Ideals av.d identity." To those 
four asoects- of identity should bo added a fifth aspect 
much discussed in Erikson's sub.-r'^quen t •rritin :;.! on identity? 
identity . as the adoption o: a ccnvlaci.i- or.d v.holistic -.'orld- 
vlew, i.e., an idoolo^:y . TV.ese .Oive a^nocts •;iil 3orv3 as 
the framework for our atfcc.'pt to olucidV.o 2r'Vsoa's concep- 

1 

tion of identity and identity formation. 
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identity as Conr>cicTus 3onse of .i-n/ivi 'lu illtv ( 3olf-Gcnceo b) 

According, to Erikson, the concept of identity is closely 

related both t\ Freud's concept of e^^o-cathexis (or narcis- 

\ 17 • 

.sism) and his concept of the ego ideal. "Ilarcissisni, " in 

Preud^s theoryvrepresonts a state ,in vrhich libido has been 

withdravm from* the objects in the outer vrorld and directed 

at (or invested in ) the 0^30 . This taices shree f o rms : as a- 

/ 

necsss.ry star;e in thef early- devclqp:aont of tho- c^o (primary 

n?,rciGni3!;j ; as a norr al residual c"i.\te-in .acultl'rod durin ; 

periods in which 00 ject-cathexes are v;c-ak (o^* deep); and 

as a patholor;ical condition accoripHnyin,; co-rtain forns of 
18 

neurosis. -L^ter in life the narcir.sis tic libido rhich dur- 



ing i!jfanci^ is dir^c ted .towards tho o:;.o in displace 1 onto a 

socially inculcated idoali':ed er;o, or ''o ^o xdonl,'^, The in- 

port unco of those processes for c;-o d^volopr.-.en:: is su.unarlr.od 

by Freud in the following ^xasna-y^: 

The devolonnont o^" the g'->;o .::on:>i:5ts in a 
departux*e fron « the p^"in?.ry i: ircic ic.^n o.rd 
results in a vii^orouo ai:cc::p'c to recover 
it. T'vis deo-^^r^j^e is brou-/.;: .9 bout by 
r.cans of tho di^^^l-z^cr-on t o:: i'.bi.'o to n 
e.'^o-ido-^.l imposed lvo-i v/ithou^:, •.r-'iilo t^u\- 
ti Tic at ion is doriuoi fron r.;.3 \ ^ ■ uLnuont 



of this ide-'-il. 



Tit the :;ar:e 'ti.'^vo t:i3 o';o ^i'.': forth 

its libidinal ob joct-catho;:.u'3* It bocorios 
i ; " n o V o r i 3 li ^- '\ i n ^ o • : ^ ■ u n : 0 I" o ' /u o C the.: e 
cathexes and of tho "oruaticn of che. e■^o- 
idepl, and- it onric'ios itself a'^-^iin both 
by gr-^tif ication of its objecc-l:)ve and by 
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fulfiinn.T its, ideal. 

?'^vt of zhe -oir-r-'^ari is prir/u^j-- 
the rer^duo of childish nircissiaw; a- 
" nother part ax*ises out of such ormipotence ^ 

as e:ctoer iencs corroboratos ' ( ohe fulfil- * 
rrfent of the ego ideal) ^ i;hxlst a third 
part proceeds fron c;rat if ication of ob- 
ject libido. 

V/ith Hartmann, Erikson seems to prefer using the "temj nar- 
cissism to denote the . libidinal cathercis of a "self-repre- 
sentation" rather than of the ego itself, but otherwise 
apparently accepts Preud's theory of m rcivssisn and of the 
role of the ego idoal* Fu.rthGrr:or0, Erikson p;p^-^co::ni :es in 
Prq^d^s coronents on positive self-r6gard 'the procursor both 
'to Hartmann*'s concept'^ self-representation and his ovm 
con^pt of identity. He apoarently apporvea of Freud's 
su^iigestion of, a close relationship betvr^^on .pOsi 1 1 vo fsolf- 
rerrard, narcissistic e^o-cathexis, attainment of the ofro 
ide'al and gratifying ob je ct-aathrDXic. I:is rorv rl-i rlrja- 
v;hore, hq^vrever, sugt^ost his pr^^foronco for do.ilin^ v;ith 
these phenomena at the level of concreto clinicnl oboor- . 

vation, rather th^n at the re tap^ycholo-ical lovnl" of ' im- 

22 

puted libidinal processes. 

In his earlier writin-;^, Eri^.^^m or.pl J7') i t:he torn 
•'ego ^entlty/^ in plncc of tho ol..plo * I '.o-iti ty'' 

v/hich he noV usp^s. /xnong o»;her facuorc/"- ' ^'-"-^ nlnilarity 
between the toxCT ''ego identity" -an* the ^r.onc fqniliar term 
'"ego ide^Ll/' and the possibilities for confusing them, forcf 
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. Srilcson'to opt for the sinplei; tpnr.^ Althou-r. o -o ' i*dentit:^ 
an^. ego ido-l are in cone \ny3. si.-ilar, /jrikson ic never- 
theless careful to distinguish between the.-n: 

Sgo identity could be said tjo be cJiar- 
actorizcd by the noro or less ac tually » 
attained but f orever-to--be-"roviGOvi sense ' ' - x 

or the reality of uhe self vrithin' go c i al 
reality; v:hile the L^ianrory oC the ego 
ideal coaid be said to represent a set 
of to-be-3trived-for but f orover-r.otrrui t3 
attainaole ideal -CillTTor fie sal:';^-'>' 

^ Identity is thus closer to f-Iartman:-'. ' a concopt of the self- 
representat •' (m than to jrtud's con-',f.b of nhe ero ideal, 
althour^h attempted fulf ill:;-m t of. the o -o ideal nay Vi^xxre 
in identity formation. Ip another pa3ja-;3, hoi/over, ■■"rik- 
son'' suggests tha^t it is not zo nuch the .'^olf-r.':pr'or5<y>^tation 
itself which constitutes identity, but " u"v3 "^s.-mth :;iizlp.-.; ' ca- 
pacity of the 050 to ach^ev-^ a ".Gf^-iotic go V. ir.ul ty of such 
a self-representation/'^ Th.ese appar^ently conriictin'i re- 
marks are reconciled in Erik.'jon'o nur^ 30:-, ji^on that "iiontity 
formation can be said to have a solf-annoot, ,?:'.d an epb 

aspect, » In other uorda, identity forr. ition h-z bo':h a 
.jubjoct pole (the. eqo) and an objc;.:t polo (the -lolf), and' 
the concept of identity refers to hcLl:;."r thf o :o- nor the 
self exclusively^ but to the succfGjfi^ ro- ult of: tWo oro- 
cess by whic^h the egp 'effects a c'^'Lir.ui /"'oi: the self (or 

vmore succinctly, to the process by which e^o' J'identif ios" 
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self), - ■ I . 

Only in certain instances, ' ho '.-.-over, .ape -either the. ■ 

■ ^ ■ . - / • ) . \ . \. 

self-i*e;^resentation"or the process "by which the ego rntie- . / 

sra-tes\the dispar;^e aspects of splf into a singly contiriu- • 

ous- aelf-rephesentation present to consciousness. In niSst:^.^ 

situatp-ons they remain unconscious, or at least pre-<con-. ^ 

^cious. Typically, it is„cnly when we- are threatened hy 

a loss, of identity or when identity for:-^ation is alr.;:o_s^^ out 

f - J 

not quite fully accomplished- that :/e experience the tran^ 
sitory extrene consciousness of self", which i3--:he common 
core of th-e nany forms of ■ "self-cor.sciousness" typical for 
youth.' More often, identity, is experiencod r.ereLy as a y ' 
diffuse sl^se of psyciiosoclal well-beir.-,'^''' 



Identity as an Unconscious Strivin- f or gontinui by 

^ ~ ~, * ^ ~ " ' .' ' ' ■ ' 

If the conscious -sndjavor to achieve an integrated and 

lasting 'self-cohcept^ is, so spoalc, only the ^ tip' of the 

iceherg in the formation of identity, what -hen of y/ne u,n- _ 

conscious aspects of th6 search for ide-atity? . B-^oaas/srik- 

son Avoids the usual- ter--^incro'sy , for de ;crlbuv- unconscious 

p.sychic processes, it is- sor.etir.rs d'ifri-cilt to discern . 

e-xactly what sorts of ^unconscious r.echhni^ras he assumes to^ 

be opera-bive here. A close exar.in^tion- of sor.a oi] hi^ des-- 
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criptions of the adolescent strivinc^ for continuity^ hovr- 

ever, should give us some !duTj as to tne ujfLConscious tlynam- 

ics of this process'^ In pai^ticular the following two pas- 

sages should be instructive: ■. . ' 

In their search .if or a nev; sense of 
continuity and sansness, adolescents 
have to refight maHy^of the battles 
of earlier years, ^eTen" though^ to do so 
• they must artificially appoint perfect-, 
ly v;ell -meaning people to pl.?.y the i-?oles 
of a'dversaries; and they are -^vor ready 
to install lasting idoH^s and'^idsals as" 
guardians of a 'final id^entity.-^^^ 

- " The^ sense ' b!r ego Identity, then, is the 

accrued confidence that ighe inner sar.e- * 
ness and co.ntinuity prepared in ,tho past 
are -mal^ched by the saraene^s 'and^continuity 
of one's raeanin<^ for qthers^,, / * - 

^he- first thing that should be. clear from these pais- 

■ sages is that the unconscious .striving lor concmu-ity cuan- 

, ifests itself in and" is accomp'li shed ' through overt behatior 

of an interper.sonal sort. l^nus, to say that^ie -for-ation 

' of identity is large'ly. an unconscious process is not uo 

suggest that it is accomplished in some deep ,and ir.ponc,cra- 

ble interior-' level of the Jiurian^ psyche* . Ju3t_ as on the con-' 

scious. level the search for Mentity is /.ot a natter of lone- 

I'y e^.istential 'anguish -over the. .question of "Vfno am I?" on 

• the*^At of- some' isolated individual, at -the 'unconscious, leve 

too the formation of identity is more of an inte'r-psyihic • 

' . \ 
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than ail intra-nsyohdc pher.o~er.or-* <f 

" \ 1 ' • • . . 

Aside from thi3,'in.the above passa^-^es *2nikso.n sug- 

gests that idenl:ity f ormat-ion ,.T:ay in-.-olve unconscious, pro- 

cesses of proj^J^on and actiT-g-oui:, and the intro jenijtion 

of an ec-o ideal (to use the standard psychoanalytic te^'ni^- 

ology), an-d the unconscious "talcing the rolo of the other" 

(to use symbolic-interac\i3nist ^errninology) . 



'Identity as Sq;o- 




Identity forjr^Sio'n, in Srikson's vieV, is largely a 
matter of" 'syntheses acGoraplishe* by th.e ego. Tliese syh- 
theses are made on x-arious Icvols and i.n various forms, - 
but most important to identity forrrxk^on is the synthesis 
of childhood identifications. Accordi;i^ to Erikson, idon- 
tity formation may be vievzed 'as ::ae ly,3t of a tbj?ee-stage 

r 

scViedule by which "the ejo ^rows in ever more mature inter- 
play with the available models."^ Tr.e stajea which pro- 
ceed, identity formation and prepare the b.lais for if.are; 
first, t^e intro jecti'ons of infar.cy, and socond, the id'en- 
tifications- of childhood. Says Zrik:3on: " Identity foma,tion , 
finally, begins 'v/hen the usefulness of identification . ends . 
It arises from the selective repudiation and mutual assimi- 
lation of childhood identifications, an:d their , absorption . 
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in a ne:r conf i-r;ura':ion/ ''"The final iden^ivy^ then^ as 

fixed ai the end of adolescinc-) is ::uperordinabod to any 

sin^rle identification with individuals of the pa^Jt: ii; 

includes all significant identifications, but it also al- 

ters thein in order to-m^ke a unique and reasonably co- 

herenV whole of thera^ \, ^ 

Other levels al: which- identity emerges' throu:-;h ego syn 

t:i63es are su;;^^e3ted in the 'foilo^rin^ pas'^a^e: 

'Prom a generic r:)oint' of viGv;;» then^ the j 
process of idr^.^'fjxty forhaticr. erA^^vjas 
as an evolvln^: c o r.f i ":u rat io v. - - a. c^n- ^ ' 

figuration which is 'p^radualiv es t.iblishod ^ 
by successive ego 3;^,''nthe s es and roa.";,^^- 
theses throughout childho-od; it i: a . 
configuration gradusilly into;:rat ir..-^ con- - ' 

s txtutio nal ^ i vens , * i d 1 o s :fn ov 3 tie 1 i o i d -- 
' inal r.- ^^ods ^ f,i vored cip^citi^ s ^ c: - .\i f i- 
• ^ - ^"i^ , i ' -^^ ^ ^. t i f 3 c a i o n • ; J of i ec tivo s \ ■ - '^ctoos ^ 
'3UCCo. 7:^l;ul 5 u b 1 i r: g i: i o n s y and cons i ^ t/^nt 
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Tote that here, as in bhe provious t^/o '.:vv:tations^ 

Eril-cson strosses the continuity of idt^nti 1:7 f o :T:\i:i on. vrith 

the ego develop'rient s o'f childhood, Si^.ch co;il:i:iui by tond^ 

to be obscured in S^kson^s v/i'itin.-^s by :iis eriphasis on the 

st a- e-soecif ici tv orro develo omental crL.;e3, '-.ovevor-, as 

^ ^ • . - ^ t f 

Eril<;son is careful to poj.nt out, ev^-^n r/.i^u-'h ij'roloprv^ntal 

crises -may be s ba5:e-sT}ecif ic, ego 'lovoior.^^-.'^nt is jpil-l lar^-; 

M 

ly a cumulative nro'cess*' ' ^ ^ ^ p 

■ . ^ V.^ile the end'of adolescenct3. trie's is « 
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t\ie zzar^e of an ovc-rt identity 2^1^11* 
.identity t ion ne i thor br^-i-ia nor 

' e-^ids vjith adoie s-conce : ft ia a lifolonrj ' . 
dsveloT^-ont largely unconscious to the . ^ j 
individual and to his society. ■ 'I^s, , ' ' 
rijots go cack all the way to. the first 
self-reco.snition: in the baby's earli- 
est e>:change of sx^jiles there is soir.e- 
thing of a self-realization couTjlea vrita ' 
a nutua'l recoTnl tion ^^^tji . 

. Al^;hough Srilcson is not specific on this point, h#s 
emphasis in the abovo passa-a ' su—o-sts that "r^^l- "Reali- 
zation coupled with a mutual. recognition" r.ay be t-aken as 
the cuiatessential char icteris tic .of idcncity-f orriative 
situations • 



Td^htitv as the -::ctablistoQnt of _J^_olidaritv with a Group 
^ ■ : ■ _ ^ 

In the previous pages vra have' already witno.j.^.ert one ±r.- 
portance of^oiial interaction to the -f oj^ation =o C identity.^ 
Every situati6n in which the' individual achioer; a new co^'- , ^ 
ception of h-im:^elf is. paralleled -o-y the eatoblishr.ent of a. 
new relation between. hlnseir and the ,.v.OT-unity; every achieve- 
nent of a new de.-ree of continuity is. ria toned by. a n-y.: degree 
of cohtinuity of his r.caning in the oyes.o.V others; and every 
integration of the- disparate aspec'-.s of h:..-, peroonaTlty is 
achieved ."thrpugh th^ 'further inte-"'ation of himself into 
the iystem.of social roles of his coAr.iilnityr->an fact the 
social fiictor in identity fomat ion is so ir^po^iiant that 
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^^i'c^on ■■■y'eti-:^^ srjoak.-: oC id-.nfcity i'orr.a ■:ion a procGss 

by v:hicli th9 co.-j-. unity "identifies" tlio' individual, 

Identity^- formation, . .is dependent on the 
' , process v;hich a' society (of t-on througn 
subso'cleties) identifies the yo^ong indi- . 
. vi-dual, recognizing him as ^aortcbody v/ho ^ - 

had to becotne the v/as he is ajid v/ho, be- 
ing the v;ay he is, is baleen for granted, ' 
,.,the con-nunity in turn feels "recognized 
■ " by the individual vfho co.res to ask for 

recognition; it 'can, b;^^ th:$rsa.-:3 token, ^ 
foel do3ply--and vcn-e-^ully--:'o Jectod by 
the individual '.;ho- does not .s.3dri to care* 
A ccrr-.unity' s '.-rays of ido- '^Lfyin' -^ the 
^ ir.'''.i-"idu'3l, f'^'^n, m'aob more or ieso suc- 

, • ce3 3fuiry"the -individu-?.! ' s :i^Z^ o- Idj:.- 

tifying hiinself with o fchersT**:^'. ■ . 

Identity thus depends on a nutual reoo -ni '-.Ion bstvfoen the 
individual .and the cor-'^nity and on bho r :'-:-'proc-\l adapta- 
tion of 'the one to tho others. By ,stror,:;ing the social 
element of "identity fomation "Erik.:-n do^j not t-.GToby _ 
mean to .negate the L^nporbfince of tho "individual o ^o, or to 
suggest t\at identity is achio vod .through blye - individual ' s _ 
Comple^B surrender to given social roios and o:-:oocfcations , 
rn-o^process of identity fornabion involves a r.v.r.^- il accomo- 
dation, i,-e. accomodation on the part of the cor^xu^iby as 
i.'ell as the. individual, or ih "rik:; ' s ••.ro .-.Is , ^an ir:rliclt 
m-utual contract betv/een tho iniiVidual and society. 
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In U3inr-th'3 ^er:'. ileolo^.-;', -.vikr.on i.o^'j not rrscrict 
himself .to the na-rov;' nSiitical 3en33 oC che v/ord, nor does 
"•ne use it in a .nec33sarily porjo^ative senaa. Accordinp; 
to Eriklo^, "an ideological system, is a co-.ov^nt bddy of 
shared im.-es, id-as, and i'lc-.ls which, Khethor b:-:oa on .a 
forr.ul.tsd dogr.ia, an ir.olicit [y^j^t^nscl^^ a hi ■•nly' 
-3t'r-'ctured .' orld , ir.- .-e , a po..L_tiCiX crr-cd, or, in>' ,'. ±, -i 
r,c-RTi:if ic creed (.es nec: -^lly if =^-:Joli^d to --a), a 
.wav of life,'-t.rK).ldes^-'or t-o rzrticio-in- s a co:..,".nt, ^ 
if s;r3to:;:atically synolified, o^/er-all oricntubion in . 



space and' tir.e, in neano.and end 

sense, "ident-ity nr.d " idool '-y zro fc-.o 'a'J -3C"r, oi* ^ -.-^-T-o 
oroc'.ss,"^^^ It is only '.utrin the f ixod I'vr.'^ o: > - Vol. 



Ldeolonical viev.' of the world ':hat cr.'- in'iiv:.r>i '1 4- r. ,bl.. 
to construct a 'stable and laitin." vir,-.- o,-; -'l-J vir. 
.^rikson sMT.cests ei^nt iiffercnt f'T.c -.no t: 



;u-h 



which idoolo'-v 3erv^^s_ to pro;:-. -.o i ' o-. -. i xO'••^vt^;^ m 

:idM? sconce. A •.■'h->li:-3^.ic i I'i -i ":y ■ ' '"-"""^ 

(1) a 3ir.>li--io-l oor j ; v-r Iv-; _ - ■. _ l';^- 

thus c.-ur.ter -ct.-. ir. ■." " •■• ' 3 ^■o.^L■■'.- 



3ion;'; ['"Y so'^.o stror "ly ■^'T-;; ; - 

'Icnco b'et--;een f-ie in.^^^ ' ■•■■^r:^^ - '-■^ 'i- 
and evils ::r.d the U 1 wor.'.''. -.---O i •.".3 
reals and-dan;rers; [3i o?;prtun\ty : or 
exhibiting some uniforr.ity. of ^r^iivinca 
ar- behavior co'ar.ter-c in.^^ indiv. -.lal 
identitr-consciou3no33; ('i) in-^-^i^o;^t to 
col-ie^iv^e exoerine ntati v^ivh roles 
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sonse oC inhibition arA por.-.onal ^i-i^^*'; ; i// 
(^j introdubti-on Into the <^Dhos of the *- • - . 
-Drevailin:: tecb^nolo-y and thus .into v 
sanGtionod o..;^/ regulated ccmoetit ion; 
(6) a. Peo-raT>hic-historical world ' . 

as a fr&r.e-.-orlc for T^ho youn-^ inaividu^l's ^ . . 
budding- identity; (7/ a ra^onale To- a . 
soxual v/a-r of life con:atible- -/.-itn a 
V . • convincii^ ^-sten of ^rinci-Dles; and- 

N (6*} sybnis/ion to leoders '^/ho' ...are . 

above the anbiv,-jljence of the parent- • 
'child relation.'^ . ■ _ . 

is we shall s^e later, h<f:nver, j^he^be vif of iioolo,~ical 
' cor^nitr.Gnt arc5 not v:ithouV their ccrSj^".^ ' at '.n- : -nti.'.l 
dangers. 



.Idontitv 4 ma^ion as an Intocrr.o t y/o .:ro^co33 , 
As the oroviour- nar^ss nh..uld :n'licaoo, id.j-i^ for 
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Erikson, 'canno^ 03 desc/i'cod -part, from che --vnor-s b;; •■.-aicrx^ 
'identity is formed. ^Of f-.o ' five • basic aspocto o^; : lontity, 

only the first really spealvs to the question of vrhat iden- 
.•tit-/ is; the others approach the natter indirectly, in terns 

of how identity is formed. The un^enlyin- tHraad in each. 

of these descriptions of the procoss of identity fonr.ation 
is that each viev/g identity formation a'fe ^an iute3ra':iYe pro- 
coss. This integrapion may be seen as oporatir^a on 3-;o dir.-' 
tinct but interreH^fc^d dbmains : intra-psyci^ically and inter- 
psychically. Inhere is an-^inl^Ggration of disparato acnocts 

.of the person -lity' through the unconscious striving for con- , 
tinui#y and throu-^i s:^the3e3 accompli nlvvl by ^/no c ;o ; ^nd 
there is the integration of the indxVxdual ^;-.ch'tho .:_-.un- . 
/ity in terms .of his fulfillment of ^ivcn rolo ox?oc c . .,rons 
and his adoption of the ideals and idoolo-y of th^ rj'oxx^: 

'These Vrin processes are dialoctically rol-.od: inbo-ration' 
of the fiVst tiort is possible only to the o.-:;-.?n.t Df-:it it ia 
p-aralleled by integration of the. .:9Cond -ort. . _ 

rno^?atholo-'iQ3 of J-dontity Porr.at'on 

According to Srikson' n scl-o.--, 4". - 'ch d t.al 
stage or crisis there is •x.^h the potential fo.-^ .r.e .•.lovelop- 
ment of a wiia> ego^strensth and *thQ vulnerability ^to a • 
' uniaue dev,elo6mental pathology, ^t'the sfeaso of adolescence 
EriksorTsingles out "role confusion" as the most liicely or 
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no^st charicteristic v'ilr.or.-,l.'iii-7. A -ciocc voaiin^ of Srik- 

son's vfritings on identity, ho-.-'ever, r/.ov/s role' confusion 

to be only one of several pathologies t:,'pical to adolescence. 

For exeanple, 'Erikson also notes the do-nger of the develop- 

. ij-l -r -, 

nent.of a deviant or "nesative" identity. He also men- 
tions the possibility that ideological con:iitn9nt nay take 
the form of .the adoption of a secure tut stultifying total- 
itarian ideology, 

ThesG \-rj>^e pathol--;ies nay b --lated to o'-.3 another^ 
in terms of the above conception of iyntity for:;iation as 
a process of dual' integration. . Ile-atv/e identity nay ce 
viewed as a, successful integration at ths intra-psychic lev- 
elj but which is accomplished at 'the exo^^nse of a failure 
to integrate with society. In other' •.■ovds i:ho por::onality 
becomes integrated in terms of 'its ^--ocitioa to tV.o approved, 
roles and norms of the society. CJonvorsely, oubnission to 
a ^totalitarian ideoloQ;y ray bo vi-r.;cd as a totally accomo- 
dating integration with the norm, ani viow.-, of a culturGr(or 
aubcul^turoj but which is accorolish^a in ;;h j ab.ionco of the 
devolopnent of an independent ani ir.,:' ill - ih- ^^rat-i 'o-o. 
Finally, role confusion appl;,- only .o thoso ex'^ron-.e ::itna- 
tions whQre there is a failure to ncAiove into-, .".ion oither 
within the individual- personality or- vis-a-vis ^society. 
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2-to :.r.d 2nviron:".cnt 

,ln Freud's theory, you vill recall, the ego '../as "de- 
veloped out oT the id by. the continual influence of the ex- ^ 
ternal world."^''The e-o thus cane to form the interface be- 
tween the id and the external environrr.ont . It arose out of 
the Inevitable conflicts arising b«iii^ non-adaptive in- 
stincts peeking gratification and an independent and objec- 
tive external reality. A comparison of Preud»s Concept of 
the eso Srikson's-concopt of idc-.tity chov/s ther: to be 

structurally very similar. Ego identity, acco-rii.G ^ to Srik- 
son, is that part of the^ego (and. of the per conality .as a 
whole) which is closest to , ths external nocial realitj. It . 
■is, as with Freud's "o,.;o",^^^^the_interfacc betv;^n the psychic 
apnaratus and the external world'. In a sonse, then, we ni;;ht 
say that Erikson transpose s Freud's id" psycholocy to the lev- 
■ el of the ego by giving the 030 attribute n ' which ^Preud as- • 
bribed only to the id-i.e. , a bioloH.c >1 baoio and an auton- 
omous developmental schedule. Eriiccon then concentrates in 
, the concept of "identity'^ those a.poc^:^ o": the or/ which ^re 
the/least bio3^^;ically deterT;ined a-d '-,ho-no..t .n-.-ironr:entally 
' ^ 0.-4- -^^^ r^or^f -.opn>-'- i o locus for a chnr- 

acteristic which ?reud attributed to the o-o as a '.;htol3-its 
role as a piediator between biolosical and social ^and other ^ 
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The effe§;;3 oT t/.ii^ trans f.-rr.at ion profou--.d. 37 

treating ego developr.en.t as biologically -roimded, ::ri!;jon " 
changes the concept "of insMnct fron -i vievi v.'hich ce^s in- 
stincts as "blind" (i.e.-, non-adaptive) to one uhich sees 
th^ as inherently adaptive. As a result, the inberfac^ 
betv;een instinct and environment need no% be a pointy of 
necessary' ai>d unresolvablc co'nflict, .^3 i i: is Tor rroa , 
but may instead be a point of pre-es tabli.-.ed harniony._ This 
harmonious, conception is taken up by Eril-::;o:i In l-^is. notion 
of "mutuality or -^g-v/heelins" of .crenoracions, in his bbn- 
ceot of an "'avera'--^ expectable onvir.r.v.- r.-.t'' and his vLovr of 
the nature and function of cocl^.l ins :i t-i.tions* 
^' . Erikson uses tMe .terni' "rmtu.lity:' ^--o ^ofer the co- 
ordination of psychic ne.ods, an"? Cc.p- citios be.;i;'oyn .genera- 
tions which serves to Dronota the conf i c t-f r-.o i r,";lop:''.e.nt 
'of the hur.an ego and the in -.e-ration oT. the Indivl-iu.l into 

his society. '.Erikson postulatos wh-.h ho -^.Lls.a ^' coc-'./neel- 
• ing of the life cycles": the -onror;?!nt itivo:;' ..ocL.ty, the 
"caretaking persons", are c-oruin-rtod t io.'c 1... ,v.rr; mdi 
'vidual by their coecifi-c inborn v-, : .■.■;.'53 -o hin neo^is 
^ahd by phase-specific needs of hc-..r orm,""^ The inborn epl- 
.-enetic schedule insures that :.^.e, p roiisoositi^ns of differ- 
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/ ) v.^-->^A ry ^'n -loveio jr.or.t oC one 

ent certeratior.s/sefve to nror.o.ft .--o ^ o 

another # ^ - . 

This mutuality creates f or ' the^ j^rowin- individual 'a -ser- 
ies of Average 'expectable er/.irorunents^'^^ vhich ar^ attuned ^ 
to his developmental needs at each sta^e, and to vrhMch he is ' 
himself "preadapted. " 9 

me sT^ecific kind of '^^''^^^Pi^^i^'S^r^ss ^ 
the h-oman inf ant-na.".ol:-, cao re a^r.^ss _ 
'to pirow by epi^enetic actios b.-iroUGh psy- 
cLfrcial^risos.-call5>l^nly for one . ^ 

basic envirorjnent, but lor-^/holo .g- 

cuence of '^expectable" 
. as the child_.adapts- .n !P-^;^-;?/;Sod, 

he^has a claim, a^.a-.y ^. • 
to the next- ' averago" expectaole^env^on 

ment.' In other words, the nu--an^on/_.on 

nent as a whole nu=t oernit and safo ^uaru 

a serfes of moro or lo.s ^^-^-^^i^^^^^^ ' 

jot culturally and P^ycV-.l-o.^ically consis- 

tent developments, each • « 

along the radiuy of ex? undii- i J - e tas.C ^ 

^ ■ *- r ™,,i-nnnitT "-'tend'^ oven '.o t'^o '^onosi'3 

-The concept of mutuaxit:/ ^..^.-^i-t' 

and function of social institutions 



Each-3uece3sive rrtar^e. ^' ' 

r.oecial relation to -one oC i: o ^^^^^ 

institutiwii'/.3d enu>:y:^^-. c'^- 

the simple reason that tne 
cle and hvir.an inr-, .i ^uf onn ■■- " ^'r [^l^^ 
together. The roiatron o)t--'.;r,n 'y^;^^ 
twofold: each :::onerc.tioo -"^ -^-^ 

•institutions the rn-.:-.-:.^ o :\ lh. an .ilo 
nee46 and youthful -or/.- a-. ^^'''^^^'2'' 
from tn9m--as lort-, . ";. i 

ace to maintain their nc ci -• -.io.t 1 ,i 
Jty-a specific reinforc.n^ilt of caildli.o 
vitality.^" 
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■ '-^ • ^ . ■' ^ ^ ' . '. • •■ 

-no institute -or..! or^.er of .ocio^-y .hus t^s to be 
sr> constructed « 'to r^.^t a d i.vite a ^-ccs.l.rv of po- _ 
t«ntialities Vor ego development and to ^to»^^ 
courage the proper rate and the proper =eeuenco oX their 
unfolding.W of the najpr eocial^^nctitutlons-re- 

ligion, law, economic institutions, .ec.aioio.. , . 
science, etc.-reflocbs 'th. needs of .-le .go ...t p ^ 
lar staie qf developinent ^--i is :.v.int"-i;i'V. .--o P. 

^- ' 50 -.^r-r-on sn-^-'.v.tn '-.■lo'nood for 
'derived frqm this staple. ;v. i.-.oon ^i. -i . . ^ ^ ^ 

a -ps^j-choanalyfi^ sociology^' to r.ocor.:)\V.>- .^-'-^k of 

ooncepbua^iiinsr nan'3 envlron.-:ent as ,,.■.•1 

vor o-f tha*.or.erat£onn to Join -in the ,r-^-.l;...-...r.al effart 
■■>of provldin, .n an. = ,:^te-.. :;erio. of ■:.r/.,-.,o .xnec':ablo 

Given this viev; of tr.n ioc-,! r-'i^ ^ 

ponding er.pha3i3 on integral :.on, it .... - ■ - . . 

Erikoon -ivea rfo much of nis ^:t.:on.i..n .o ...A^-^-^ - « 

u -t-. t -.o o'roblV of 

"it.3 .probleh-.3, fcr it is a. ..^.i- -W- ,. 

the into'.:i^ation -af /^ACh ne-f^.:-onV. a>..v.. . - 

structure of society r.oo .. -• ■ _ 

the process of Identity -"ct^vioa .-. ■ ^ • • • . - 

is acco:^Pl-2-Shi?d. . ■ ^ . • ' 
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FQRTIfSR ?HS0RIS3 OF IDHTtlTITY ' . , 

■ ■ Psychoanalytic theory is' only one' of several contem- 
porary approaches to the issue of the fomation of identity 
(or, ,as it is more often- termed, the formation of self). 
In this section we shall consider threo additional approaches, 
both for-wh^t they theinselves contribute to- our under- stand- 
ing^ of identity and in order to highlight and ezpaiid .ui^on 
certain elements of the. psychoanalytic conception. ^ , " 
^ It is common today to speak of three "forces" or schools 
of thought in psychology. The fiVt_ approach, the Freudian 
^or psychoahalytil, already been dealt wit)a. Th^ second 

is behaviorism, also Icnown as assocxationis tic or stimulus- . 
response' psychology. The third is knovm -.aripusly as hu:.an- ^ 
ist, exi^jiantialist, or self-actuali.ation psychology. These 
latter two shall be discussed- in the section^ which follow. ■ 
In addi-tion t Ahese, we shall also be concerned with the^ . 
Headian or symbolic-interactioniat porspecti^ve on idonti-ty. 

The Behavior ig t ApTpr each to Id entify 

According to Skinnerian behV/icrism, m'oTi (i.e., man's . 
behavior) is almost wholly conditioned by his environment. 
The only ^^esidual not determined by environmental conditions 
. U a limited number of instinctual reflexes. The bas^c con- 
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cept of behaviorism Is of the rollez, or ^stiKul^^?r-r6- 

sponse . arc. f ii^Verj. human bohavior or pattern of behavior 
(response) may be likoned to a .contingency in the external' 
enviror-rr.ent (stimulus) -.-rhibh-acts -as a reinf orcer.- f or that 
behavior. The importance of int,ernal-or mental '-raediations 
between stimulus arri response is minimised. Mental ^states 
do not cbntributs to our lonovledge' of the determinants of 
behavior— they, are oplphQr.omen.al and not causally linked to 

behavior, " '.-■'> " . 

Generally speaking the concept of identity is foreign 
to'.the behavipri'st approach. There' is some_ discussion amW 
behaviorists, however, over relisted concepts ■ such as identi- 
fication, inte^alization, anc;l, in particular, self-concept. 
For Skinnerian behavia^/ist s, one's solf-concept is, in the 
first place,- detenrdned , by the social environm.ent, /and, . in 
the second place, oftanbines an extreme distortion of one's 
true nature/ In prrticular, ^^elf -concepts which encorporate 
a feeling of autonomy or vrhich are frame* in' moralistic terms 
(eg, Erikson's "basic . virtues" ) are culturally fostered il- 
lustions.\ The only sciontific meaning wo C3n -ive to the 
t^('self" Is er.presscd by ^kinner in the followxng state- 
ment :"A self is a repertoire of behavior appropriate to a 
given' set of contingencioci , and a substantial part of the 
conditions to which a person is exposed may play a dominant • 
role... The identity conferred upon a self arises from the 
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cpr^y-n-zencien responsible for the hehavior- " .-.ccor.lins 

to'this^iew, the only tyo^ of pelf avrs-roncss th-.t is not 

■ illusory involves the individual's ^^bilit? to discriminate 

the operant^roperties, or his ovm behavior which^ser^/e as 

source's 6f control for hinself and social o^shers. 
\ . 
} 

The H':i:-:anist A-op T^--^-: ^-h to Identity 

Diametricall'A opposed to the behaviorist ..ppro..ch ip 



that group of v;riter3 ar.d thorap-stc -..o '/.avn c.Mod the "hu- 
nanist" school. \The most pTorainent a-.oas theso are Abrahai. 
Ka3lovr,'R^.llo Hav, and Carl Rogers. In this^s«:ct^b<m^re shall 
deal prWily x-:ith Roger^'" thoorj oirr.c it is both the most 
fully articula'ted, -.d m.ost relevant bo cur concern vrith iden 
- tity. It should"co note that in r.ar.y •.■.-.ys ::r-ik3on'. views ^ 
of the therapoutic process and of hur.an ievolcor.ent reseJnble. 
, those of the h.~anist school; The y_ are distinct fron Zrik- 
son, 'how||er, in their rejection of an-1 opoo.nion to Freud- 
ian me t^sycholo?;y , / 

a/sers' view of h^x-ian' do4lopr.ont evolved '.;ith and can- 
not ^understood apart'fron hi. conception tro therapeu- 
tic^rocess. Smotional^or dovolonnon :.l di.rruora are .een 
b/R05ers as manifestations of "incon -ruenco , " v:h:.c^. r.erns 
■ ..that there is some discrepancy between -the -.-ay the person 
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in ouo^t.Vvi T^e-ceivss oil" (his "sali;".) ^n'l ■.•-v . . .he ^-.r: 

cxporiencing.. Such inccn.-'uance , ofter.tinos u.- co -^cious , 
nakcs the person vulnerable to anxiety,, depression, and 
above all^ to a sense of threatened self-image.- The thera- 
pist, if h6 is to help the patient, must ^irst of all be 
"c'onsr^^ent"' hinself "T^at . his must .not misrepresent ^' 
•..:n.t is hapoenin, bStween^-imcelf ai^d the client/ Secondly, 
he i^ust display "unconditional positive rovard" for thb 
client. This :.oa.. that the therapist nust alv:.-r-;- hold the 
client himself in hi^h est'een, irrespective of 'the client's^ 
specific behaviorn^or the therap-isfs obinicns concerning 
those behaviors. The thera;ist-m.ust,.lsYattain an ompa- 
thetic ^.derstandin.-, of the client's subjective tho^^.-r.tn 

and reelings. ^ * ^ • • ^ 

These c6ndii^ons*bein^ :^.et, therapy procaod. through 
the ever m.ore open expvoss^l of the patient^, .hou^hts and 
feemss. These expressions often relate to^ the patient' s 
concept of "self" and to the relationship ' be tween solf arU 

T., -'-^P course of this uroc^.-s, incontrruencier. 
experience. In o..e courso ux 

«^ c^"-- Pill -^^d m^l i''o.-iolv?.d. 

betx^een self and experience a/o a. . -cux ,.- i - . 

rne resr.lt is a reorcanization of the ^olf-structure. Tha 
patient's perceptions of himself and his ..-q.^rionc.-o.^como 
'none accurate. His ' conceptions of his real self a:nd of his 
.4deal self accor.odate to one another and become^ m.ore con- 
gruent. - ' ^ ^ 



This- conception of therapy is based on the assump- 
tion that huinans have an "inii^^erent tendency. to ^evelop 
all... capacities in 'ways- v:hich serve to inhaiace^the per- 
son. This/' self -actualizing tendency" ia understood as 
a striving tov/ird congruence betvxeen each .individual' s 
experience and the unique nature of his inner self. This 
congruency nay be impisded by environmental conditions or 
by denials and dis-tortions of experience caused by a threat 
to self-inato. The role of th6rapy is to renove these- iin- 
pedixnents and to make such di^i^ortion unnecessary fnrough 
continuuing unconditional fJositive regard. 

Tb.e nost. important of the concepts .uhlch' coripriso 
Rogers^ theoretical frar.o^Jork is his concept of the "self." 
Like Erikson's concept of identity^; its precisje meaning is^ 
left ambiguous or implicit and derives ' largely fron common- 
sense usage of the term, in general, the terra refers to 
'. an essential inner nature which is instinctual,, yet indivi- 
dual, and v/hich exists in the f-o^i of natural ca-pacitiep ani 

inclinations. ' . • ^ > ^ 

The s^lf is characterised by two potent;! ally conflict- 
ing qualities. In ^ first place, the self exists as a 
tendency toward "(se^lf-) actualization of an cssei^tial inner 
nature.- In the Second place, one' s conscious awareness of^- 
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^^If arises and becomes associated with' f celinr5 of -::elong,- 
Vingness." There develops v;itji the self a need for positive . 
' regard both bj the ^ self " ar.d by others. The self ecrces to 
be selective in so far as ,^e positive regard of others is 
condiWonal on certain t^es 'of thoughts and behaviors. 

Tket^elf thus develops • according to two distinct prih- 
.oiplss. The one, based on..=elf-abtualijatlon, "enoourajes . 
or di)oourlises behavior deponding on whethor.or n-^t the re- 
aultins experience l3 eoen a, one which Will er-H ..ace the 
person and fulfill >ls inner nature. Tno other, based'on 
. the need for poyitive regard, encouras^s or dlscourasea b'e- 
havlor depending on whotheV or not tho resultLng oxporience 
'is seen as one which will meet with approval fron sisnlfl- 
cant. others. Clearly, the person 'often o.countor. situations 
iri Which these two basic needs dict=ite opposite behaviors. 
It is within the context of this conflict between these two 
. basic nlTds, the need for selt-actuali.atlon and the need • 
for positive regard, that all self developT.ent takes place. 
Developmental disorders, understood as a falsification of 
or an Incongruence between self and cxpj.rionce, are the' re- 
sult of failure -^accomodate these two (^asic needs to one • 
another. • * \ ^ ^ 
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?ho Msadl'ar. A-^proach to IclGi:'city . . 

^' The last aporoach to the issue of "^^gontifcy (or self) 
formation which we shall 'consider is' i^hat ..of Geor-^ Mead, 
riead refers to h'is perspectiVe , as that ^ of a:;."social behav- 
iorist."- As vre4hall see, however, he" differs greatly .from 
that sort of behaviorism represented by Skinner, and in many 
ways more closely resembles Srikson in his;|4in"dsr3 t^^iding of , 

the development of self. .* ^ 

■ Like the behavior is ts,- Mead emphani^es the ir.portancs 
of the social environment as a dete^mir^^nt of individual , 
development. For Mead, the whole (socieiJ^f? ds .prior to the 
part Uhe individual), not the. part to the "wholej and the 
part^r.ust be explained in terms of the whcs^J^e-not vice ver- 
sa.^'^ The conduct of the individual can only be uf.derstood 
in- terms of the organized conduct, of ithe social -roup. Says 

I-'.ead: > 

We must re.^ard mind... as arising and ds- 
■ velopin-^ within' th'o social process, wi.ain 
the empirical mtrix of social interact ..onp . 
'.J^ must, that ir, rot an inner individual . 
olcoerienoe 'from the standpoint , of nocial 
acts which include the Q:'.po-ionco3 oi sop- ^ 
arate individuals in a soci^il cQntcr.t wnerein • 
those individuals interact. . Th^ procosaos 
of experience v;hich the hurian br-:in --a.c--. 
possible aj?e- mad^ xjossible bnly for a -^ro jp 
J of interacting individuals : Xor.ly :o.- indivi- ^ 

dual organisms which are memoers of a society,, 
not ^or the individual organism in isolaoion 
from^ther individual organising, 
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Kead explicitly r9 3octs partially aoci-:.! in wOi' :i»ota- 
tions oi" psychic piienor.ona v;hicA;, li!ce..,,Jril:r,on, "S'^vee that 
psychic development requires a Social environment, but . 
nevertlieless naintain t^at i't is-- rooted in biological pro- 
cesses, 

♦..this entirely social theory or ihtor- 
pretation of mind — -this contention that , 
mind develops and has beinf^ only in 

and by virtue of the\r>oci'al. proc^c^ of 
experience 'and activiTTj'", which it hence 
r presuopoce^s, and that ip no other '.ray 

can it develop and have its boinrj — nust 
be clearly. diotin^TUished fron che partial- . 
• ly (but only partially) sr)cial viev; of 
■ mind. On this viev;, thougli r.ind con rj^t 
expression only within or in terms of fchc 
environment of an or^slniz-e^d social' ;:roup, ^^^^ 
yot it iz never thelos'o^ .cor-.o c^v.-jio a 
native endo^■/r•lent--a con'^cnital or hered- 
itary biological* attribute — of the indi- 
vidual ovfc^anism, and could n^t othe-^v/iae 
* exist or manifest itself in zhe cccial 
process at all; so thit it is noo i-tsolf 
essentially a so^cial p*^:-';nomonoh^ but rath- ^ 
er is bioloprical* both in its nature and 
in its origipp and is social only in ita 
che^acteristiq manif es tationa or e:<rpro3- ^ 
,sians». According to -this latter yiew^ 
moreover, th^Tsocial oroc^e^a^orcs^-ooosea, 
ond in a s^se is a projiuct Oi.^, mind; ✓ 
.in direct ^ntrast'io our opposite viov/ 
that mind prosupposesi ?.nd is a produc|; 
of, the oocial procesn.i^"^ 

nevertheless, in contrast to tho b-^h ;vior ic t.-. ^ \;e-id' 

doe^s not deny the importance of human :>ubj'^c':i^'ii:y-, nor does 

he. treat individuals as ^bhe passive object of societal con- 

ditioning* Although both are social in nature, tl:o hioman 

psyche has two ooles — an object nolo and a j:ubject pole. 

Individuals are both the objec^ts of socially conditioning 
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a:^oncie3, -.r-o. tlae active su^j.cts who consti-uci; arJ reacfc 

i^o'such agencies. Mead calls thb^e tv;o oolos o.^ •..:c.V.l 

^ . , * 60 

funotionBin, tho "r; (subject) and tKCr" ^'me" (objoot) . 

. Kead. s theory of the forriation of the self concerns 

the orocess hy which the person as a s.baect ("I", comes to 

vie« himself (his self) as a. social object (";..e" ; .^This 

•o.-r.^ n^'-pAntiv fron the nature of so- 
process is seen ^ arising a..recr-y ixun 

cial interaction* ~ 
• . fne primary characteristic -of the experience of the . 

, • • ^ w -t f'rTi'-i ''''■1 other exDor- 
3 elf, and one which di^txnguisnec. it -.o.. o ^ . 

. . 4-0 itselsV^. This turnins*- 

iences, is that it xs an oojeCu to it-.u.^ ^ _ 

hack of the' experience of the individn.l u.on hi.-self Hao^ 
calls "reflexivene.s." Such o. ^roces. Is no. .Iblo. only 

vrithin the context of social xnte.acon . . 

n'^, i-vi n i- t'^delVor Other's 
our assuning (often 'inconsciousU, .n- ^-i- 

towaJd ourselves. The dev,lop.--e:;t of oAr conceptions of 
-,,lf thus arises indirectly and is no-iUtod by the experi- 
ence of others* 

^ . The individual "\i«\]='"/?.''r.';",,o^ w, 

such.^not direqtl:-, >wv,;>nl,. -^^^^^ . . 

fron r/no particv.L-r ^ 
individual r.onbo.r.: of ••"^■•^ ^-■••-^ ^'noint' 
srouo, or fron Vr.o '0..cr.ar.-. • . 

. Sf the 30cial.:,-roy.? ^P.^ ■o:;er- 

- he belongs/ ^or;oer.,,o..^^ . 

ience as a sol. c. ^---:^,f:2'^^'.r^r a sub- 
Ir irr-.ediately, nos^-y oeccn-^^ - 
jec?'to hir.self, but only in so far a. he 
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f i r c t b o c o r. ^ s a a 6 b ^* o c t to >. r *. o 1"/ 
other ir.div:L''Va=5l'5 ai-'o qbjocbc to hi-i or in 
his 'e;':f5ei\ie'^.co ; or.^*h.o beco*. i*33- an object 
to hir^iself or.iv by t2i:inf^ the at^fepltudcG of 
other individiMls tovrard hir.salf viithin a 
social environr.ont or c®rite:c1: of experi- 
ence \and behavior in ^rhich both he" and they 
are involved* 



he^fu 



Mead postulates two general sta?^es in thebfiill cievelop- 
ment of self* At the first of these stages, the individual's 
self is constit,uted simply by the orf- anir .ition of the par- 
ticular attitudes of other ir.iividuals tovv?.rd hi:nself in • 
the specific social mbe.' ictipns in .:hich ho on" i'-cip^Ates . 
vrith thon. At a l^ter 3tap;o, the self is constituted not 
only 'by the organization of thoEo par^.icrlar incividual a4;>^- 
titudes, but also/ by an or^^anir.ation of the i:ocial attitudes 
of the "generalize"'d;' other/' i.e*^ of the social rroup as a 
Vho]§ to vmich ho belongs, ' These at titudo.i^ oato r the indi- . 
vi.1uil>> constitution of his sell' by r.oanc of a :cnerali- 
zation or synthesis of the a^ticudos of particular others* 
The -selX thus reaches full devolap:nent incorporat inj^ 
within itself the p;eneral -systenatic pattern of social or 
group ^havior in '/rfiich it an^l the otiier nolves are all in- 
volved,^-^ In this v;ay ^*the unity a-.ic!* nt:* o:urc of j^he com- 
plete self reflects the unity and ctri;cture of the 3oci.'\l 
proce^ss as a v;hol0#^'^^ ■ * • 
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com?.-.riso:t of EXi'sTr.'G- theories c? iDsrTXT-.:— tov/ards a 

RSPORinJLATION.- . • ,^ 

■ ^ ' ' ' - - ^ •^ 

In the preceeding pa^ea we have 'discussed four differ-^ 
ent con-ceptualizations of the for^iation of a se.nso .of self 

- or identity, or five, if we treat cla^.-.c -.l Tr^udian theory 
as distinct from Srik^onifin e-^o psycholo-y. In this final . 
section we shall attempt ^a critical ^comparison of these fivo 

<iheories, with the aims of ^ucidatins the comr.on features* ^ 

of tho various conceptions, of rev.alins t '.e ./e-:. .cnesses of 
' particular theories as conparsd v.'i'.h others, and of eu7^;o.st- 
ins a refornulation of- the concept which incomor-.tes r-^r.y 
of the feat'-:r^3 of existing theories, yot n.ovos boyond ':hen 
in certain important ways. 

.our consideration, if existm^^ theoiv.os har, led U3 to_ 
.tho conclusion that thero is one ovorri -Ur..-- is.rao to Vv.ch 
each theory of identaty ,nust addre.s itself, -^.n i r.ccor-llng- 
' to which different thdories may 'bo ■cor-^a: -d. ^ Vhl n is --.h.i 
' relation between "he individual s.l-: and .ocj.ty. Our re- 

- marks in those final pages -v.-ill -:ocu._ on .his f ur.dar.er.tal 
themo, ■ - ' ■ ■ . . 
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, All t|:jzjories o^* identity aro ir^plicitly t^corio:; of the 
relation between the individual and sociorty^ A^brdef sum^ 
mary of the v^ays in v/hicli. the various' thod^ies 5t.poro'-i,ch tttia 
probl en',will better 'enable us to f^ped. fy their difforoacps 
and t-o' compare their rolativo norlts, 

^ Tho Freudian t^eory^- vlovrs the relriivion "botv/een the ^n- ^ 
divid^ual arid .society as o'ne of. inrjvitiblo conflict. This 
conflict pits nan's instinctual 'nature, aa c Voodied in the 
pleasure .pri^ic.iplo, a-gatnst nociety^s inl'.erests in order ani 
self-presdrvation, as embodied in the reality' principle. 
The er;o, arising at the interfa'cu betv:eon instinct and cn- 
^viropj^ient , embo^i©^ thos'e (?oh;"licts in ^i-v^o forns of .'}chan-^ 
isns of defense, and oftentinoc nouro'-^ic crmptoris. 

Erikson reverses this viev^of tlie ir.07ita.blo conflict 
betv/qen individual and societv and replaces i!; v;ith a con-. ' 
cer^tion which assumes a b iolo':juc:*liy * r;rD undd 'I^ pre-e;;tabli sht 
harmonv "be*:v;Geh . tho tv/o. Thi3' in acQo:nnli i'.vji bv ::r 3 ?*:inr; 
i^no'din^^t as adaofeiVjO r'^thor. -n blini, rontir.'- 0":o do- 
volopment in biolo>;ical n it';r j^/:ion> an i b;/ :.re ./tim: ':lio so- 
cial orier a-^ a derivative* of p3ychQ-dO''^loprent3 3Ll. r)eois. 
The concept of identity- is crucial to this formulation since 
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i^V^ntity forriation finpJ-izos tho h-irnonr'.oug intcr'-^p^ tion 'oT ; 



indi-^/idual and sdciaty imrDlicit in "tHei-r \j^^<^ec{:i're natures. 
. ^'l-Ieadf^ fornuiation is sirii^ai* to Ei'illfon'^ in-that hie 

* " ■ ' ■ . , • 

viev.'s self as deriving from social inter>a^%sion and as -a to- - 
ken of the individuar/ s integration into sotl^'ety, 'In c?on- 
trast to' Srikson,' lao>-ever, lie accot>nts for tfe^s integration 
of self and societT more in tem^ of the 'infl^vlnco .of so-, • 
cietT u.Don the j.ndividual thin in -S em 3 of the^, influence of . 
.the biolosic^al nature of the individual ' upon t^^f5 structure 

of social institutions* ■ ' ' \ / * 

Each of the preceding. forr:Ulati.ons,^n one v;- 7 or another 



treats iden^ljkrj (or self j as developing out of ^'ha intor- 
^cti o-n ua^tvreen individual and ' -oociety. The laot t',;o theories 
differ from these in denying the inpDrt?.nco. of au.ch 'g^n inter- 
action. r\e huar.anist theorv treats the s^lf as biolo~icolly 



inherent in the indivj^ual h-x-nan poyche and self- \ctu ill ?.a- 



txon as the accompli ste-.ent of the IrAi-idual— of '^en achieved- 
only through- the .rsnunciaticn of -societo.l deman-.^-: . .^:\e oe- 
haviorist' theory takes the opposite point --of vio-:, ;,ccording 
to it the. individual is wholly c0r.ditior.3d by hir, social * 
enviror^.ent. The indiyidu-;-.! self is no-:hin,f; more than- an • 
organized 3et of , responses, to societal and environr.sntal 
contingenpies . / ' 

' V These five different conceptions of the relation between 
individual and' society are 3cher.atized in Figure 2 (overleaf) i 
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^ In this section v;e wis.h' to propocs an alternative con- , 
caption of identity which is in -any uays ^ l^nthecis of the - 
theories considered above, and yet, vihich oy .co-oining "fea- 
tures of several, of these theories leads to conclusions vrhi^h 
are wholly different. The basic theoretical fr-x-.ework for . 
this view is deVive^-ron tho Hegelian-Harxi^an conception 
-^of nan. This gonception er.ohasiiioc that the relationship 
-between the individual and t:v3 social world is a truly re- 
ciprocal or dialectical'onb: that nan a-3 an active subject 
•determines the social world at the sain-e tir.o that he is de- ; 
termined by it. Self and society are ine:ctricably inter^- 

■ woven entities; the two maintkin ani chonse one another by . 

means of a reciprocal' s fcructured-structurjlns rel-^ tionship. 

T --o-^o-r.-; ■-"Ticture to cither 

mis view denies a natural or a -uouu. 

. * n 4-^ -f-n -"--^ o-^i-^nization of society, 
the individual pei'sonality or to o.,^.-- 

There is neither a bioicjically rix.d =ub=trat.-'. detert^ining ■ 
the variahility of 30cio-o -Ifc-^-al f orr.'aticno , nor)^o3 so- 

ciety function accordxn<5 -o .,..^-^---1- 

• -.,^1 n -.o --rio"^' or doveloo— 
vmich inpose thenselvos on ^.r -.^^^ - - ■ 

■ ment. lieither the 3-.b>ctirity of .ho -unan individual 
nor the objectivity of the social order r.ay be .denied. 

According to this for-ulation, seXt or ide^^ty fome 
out of this dialectic between individual and society and en- 
bodies all of the tensions and unfoldins contradictiona 
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iriiei-ent In tii-.3 dialecoiCo Identity f orr.i'^feion t-^.ixc place, 
v-;ithin the context .of a specific^ socially constructed v;orQ.d# 
The 53elf is ^not passively de1:epTTiined by the social order, 
hovreverv but. t^e^ form only as.it actively responds to and 
acts upon that/social .or'dor^ Identity formation may be 

viev/ed as an integration of self %.nd . so^^ie ty, hov/ever ,^ 'this 

# ' s • . 

must be conceived as a dynamic rather than a :static Inte- 

grationp Contradictions whifch. er;erge i^rom -tho^structure 
of the socfoi-f are mediated through individua]. li,^:) histories 
and in particular through the toiisions and conflicts sur- 
rounding identity formatioii. These ^contradictions are re- 
solved^ only in so ffer as^hey lead, to the formation of^ in-^ . 
dividual selves v;ho experience the need for socio-1 c*.iai".^e 
as part of their experience of their ovm idoatity^ 

""^15^ should be apparent tliat this conception of identity 
fofTJiat iorl^has much in coirrr.on v/ith a number .of the previous- 
ly considered theories^j^-^m:^^ --e^S^^p^lally with the theories 
of Erikson and Kead, Both view identity as arisin.'j out of ^ 
the interaction between the individiML^and society. The * 
difference i's 'that each of thes^i tneorion is lar,-oly static ^ 
in thaty^his integration is larg^^ly predoterniinod by ".he 
dominance of one of the poles .:^b this iu'oor--hi:n o\^or the 
other, Erikson guarantees integration by ,via-rlng society 
as determined by the nature of the individual psyche. Mead, 
in his homap-e. to behaviorism, emphasizes the- determination 
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of the self by societv o^or v/.o deterr-.ination ir ^jociety 
by selves. Although ill his f o'raulat ion oi" the "I" and the- 
"^ffij^ he allov;s for tha possibility of the 'r^eciprocal inpact 

• of the self upon^sbcietyy' foK the rrost part this rscipro-' 
cal impact is restricted to a reactionary or faedb^^-ck role, '•' 
and nowhere is it suggested that the self's reaction to , ^ 

"society nigh-t . fundamentally alter the structure of social 
relationships fron vxhich it ori.rinally derived. 

Bemuse of this pre-/15paranteed xlQ^G-jratibn 'e. •.'.^odied' 
in thei^^theories, neither Sril-rscn nor Ksad cm 3,denuate?.y 

.deal with conflict or- change. ^ Failure to' achieve -.n^inte- 
grated identity (and thus " adjustr'.ent to society; ic viev;od 
bv both as a'excention to the natural ?md normal courr:9 
of events. Conflicts surrounding identity '^crr:.-! i :n are 
not vmderstood' in terns of their rela'tion iro social chan^^e. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see -..'here chanc-e rals^.t cone from 
within such an inevitably integrated syster.. 

Preud, on the other hand, ailov/s for c >.iflict in the 
formal j>n of self by treating na.itho- the. indlvidu-1 nor 
society as a derivative of "ho other. Hov'svor, ?:'oud do3s 
not allow for th^e reciprobaL i -.oact of self a.vJ -ocf.ety upon 
one. another. Both are vievred as fixed and unchnji ^eaole an 
their essential natures. Preud thus h^-posta-Jrises the con- 
flict between self arid society as the cosmic strug-le b-?"- 
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pleasure |rinciple/ and the realitjr principle. He- does not . 
jcocpgnize the historicall. and changing nature, of self , societj; 
ar.d the tension betv;een them» > ■ ' ' \ 

The alternative conception of identity vrhich we' liave 
sug.'t^es ted here, while conpatible viith rr.anj aspects cf 
existing theories., is, vre believe, superior to them .in its 
ability to incorporate identity fomation ar.d the- conaicts 
-surrounding it V7ithin tho context of a theory cf nocial con- 
flict' and chancre. The tc-sk remains of fully elaborating ; , 
and^documenting such a theory^ and of applyin.;; it to con- 

^^^^ * 

. temporary 'trertds of identity formation and their iriolica^ 
tions for social changfe.^ We intend to pursue thoce topics 
in abater paper. . 
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' CCfNCLUSION 

^ ■ ■ /■ 

• Although uBifig different evidence 'and different models of 
human natMre, Erikson and Piaget agree on the stages of affective 
development which underlie the preschool and ^hool years. To this 
•consensus, Piaget contributes a cdgnitive sequence of development 
which gives it more strength. Erikson presents a number of 
important ideas about how social structure and resources which 
surround the child • contribute to or impede his persohal -(^velop- • 
ment. These ideas are va^ue but worth developing. What Erikson 

contributes is a way of thinking about thede connections which is 

■ J' ■ 

useful. The creative and destructive dialectics between the irtdividual 

and specific social institutions for children of difi#rent back- 
grounds needs to b6 researched. This woiild provide valuable 
information for developing educational programs which could . 
respond to deficiencies and augmenlsysupports in the phild's 
en^>ironment so that he or she has A better chance to ttiature in 

a healthy way. When all that is don4, however, we "will probably 

% ■ 

find that schools do not mak&lmich diff^ence. 
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